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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<> a 
HE Times of Tuesday printed in large type an article on 
“England and the Powers,” from “a French correspon- 
dent.” The article points out that the visit of the French fleet 
to Portsmouth formally dissociates England from the Triple 
Alliance. “By this visit to Portsmouth, following imme- 


diately the visit to Cronstadt, England resumes again her’ 


absolute independence; she ceases to subject her will to that 
of any other nation; she takes neither the place of a fourth 
in the alliance of the three Powers, nor of a third in the 
alliance of the two. She thus has a free hand, and remains an 
independent and consequently formidable spectator, having 
acquired the right of pronouncing ber quos ego, and of making 
it heard.” Further, we are told that “the day that England 
asked for the privilege of receiving in her ports a French fleet, 
she effected the cleverest stroke in the domain of European 
politics that has been witnessed during the last twenty-one 
years.” With the main idea of all this we entirely agree,— 
namely, that England never has been bound to the Triple 
Alliance, and that France understands as much. Still, it 
cannot be said to be a very great piece of news. When, how- 
ever, the writer declares: ‘“ Henceforth, whatever faction 
governs England, it cannot remain neutral at the threat of a 
war, and no nation would dare to engage in a conflict without 
knowing beforehand to which side England will incline,”—we 
cannot agree. The notion that it is necessary for us to 
take a side appears to us purely mischievous. We must fight 
to protect our own, or even to arrest a great calamity to the 
world, but not merely because other people are fighting. 


The French fleet, headed by Admiral Gervais’s flagship 
* Marengo,’ arrived on Wednesday. The first English criticism 
which suggested itself was, that the grey colour of the hulls, 
though easier to see at night than the English black, is less easy 
to see by day, and that the French ships were far less visible 
even when near at hand, than the English vessels even when at 
a distance,—the grey being very near the shade of the fog and 
mist of the English atmosphere. At night, however, the 
English ships are much less easy to distinguish than the 
French. Some of the great French ships are said to be even 
uglier than our own monsters, and that is saying a great deal. 
The weather was very unpropitious yesterday morning for 
the ceremonial of the day,—the Queen’s review of the French 
fleet. Luckily, however, she had postponed the ceremony 
till 4 o’clock, and before then there may have been some im- 
provement in the weather, which even after 12 o’clock remained 
very sullen and unpromising. The armaments and discipline 
of the French ships are spoken of very highly by their 
English critics, and the vigour and smartness of the French 
sailors is the subject of even heartier admiration. The 
meeting of the two fleets will increase the good-will and the 
generous emulation between the two naval Services. 








This is apparently the epoch of demonstrations by iron- 
clads. During the past week, Montreal has been receiving a 
squadron of French cruisers with what the descriptive 
reporters term “indescribable enthusiasm.” On Sunday, the 
Admiral and the officers and crew of the ‘ Bisson’ were treated 
with special distinction, and a magnificent ceremony was 
arranged for their benefit at the Church of Notre Dame. 
More than twenty thousand persons are said to have been 
present, and it is declared that none but the high dignitaries 
of the Church have ever before been so honoured. “It was 
more like a triumphal féte in honour of a conquering army,” 
says the Dalziel telegram, “than a mere sacerdotal function. 
At 9 o’clock in the morning the procession formed at the 
City Hall, with bands and French flags, and marched to the 
‘Bisson.’ They escorted the officers and crew to and from 
the church. When the procession entered the church, the 
‘ Marseillaise’ was played on ‘the organ, and the officers and 
crew were seated inside the altar-rail.” In the course of his 
sermon, the Abbé Avin, of Paris, asked his hearers “to 
remember that they were children of France, and to be 
always true to her.” It is curious to note the enthusiasm 
for France which exists in Lower Canada, in spite of the 
extreme clericalism of the French Canadians. 





Mr. Parnell made a clever speech at Kells, in the County of 
Meath, on Sunday, in which he attacked Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Dillon; but it was a speech that reminds one of the advice 
which Lord Westbury (then Mr. Bethell) is said to have given 
to his pupils :—“ Never make a mistake in logic; it is sure to 
be found out. The facts remain at your disposal.” Mr. Parnell 
declared that Mr. Morley, in his interview with him last Novem- 
ber, nine days before the verdict in the divorce case, urged upon 
him strongly not to retire, whatever that verdict might be, 
and that Mr. Morley perfectly well knew at the time that the 
verdict would go against him. This was reported on Monday. 
Mr. Morley replied in Tuesday’s papers that he did not know 
anything of the sort; that he had every reason to believe, on 
Mr. Parnell’s own showing, that the verdict would go in his 
favour; and that, far from saying that he hoped Mr. Parnell 
would not retire, whatever the verdict might be, he had only 
expressed his confident hope that nothing would happen at 
the trial necessitating his retirement. Mr. Parnell, however, 
positively contradicts this statement in the Freeman’s Journal 
of Wednesday, whatever the contradiction may be worth. 
Further, Mr. Parnell said at Kells that if Mr. Morley could 
not find him before the meeting of Parliament, to communicate 
Mr. Gladstone’s demand for his retirement, it was Mr. 
Morley’s own fault, as it was quite easy for him to find him 
again at Brighton, where he found him before. To this Mr. 
Morley replies that Mr. Henry Campbell arranged the first 
meeting for him, and that he applied to Mr. Henry Campbell 
to arrange the next, but that Mr. Henry Campbell, after a 
day or two’s attempt to find Mr. Parnell, telegraphed to him 
that he had quite failed to do so. 


In the next place, Mr. Parnell, in his speech at Kells on 
Sunday, said that Mr. Dillon had excused himself for sending 
the message to the Leinster Hall meeting begging Mr. Parnell 
not to retire because he thought that Mr. Parnell was about 
to retire, from which Mr. Parnell concludes that Mr. Dillon 
is now begging him to retire because he thinks that he is not 
about to retire. Mr. Parnell justified himself for accepting 
Mr. Balfour’s Land-purchase Act just as he accepted Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Land Act, because, so far as it went, it 
was a step in the right direction; but he ignores the fact 
that, while he did all in his power to defeat the former with- 
out actually voting against it, he did all in his power to 
carry the latter. Further, Mr. Parnell asserted that there 
is no difference between the Liberal and Tory Governments 
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of England. Both of them coerce while they can, and make 
concessions when they must, and there is not a penny to 
choose between them. As regards the fate of the evicted 
tenants, he told Mr. Dillon that the return of the Gladstonians 
to power at the General Election, if they do return, would 
make no difference at all. Even in 1886, Mr. Morley found 
himself compelled to use the whole power of the law and the 
constabulary to enforce evictions previously decreed against 
tenants in arrear, and even to protect new actions for eviction 
against tenants in arrear ; and it would be easier, he said, for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Morley to suspend evictions on their return 
to power. 


The conflicting statements made by Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Dillon in the Kells speech, in Mr. Dillon’s reply, and Mr. 
Parnell’s rejoinder, are not of the first importance, though they 
show how bitter is the personal feeling between the two leaders, 
The most important issue is that concerning Mr. Dillon’s and 
Mr. Parnell’s respective responsibility for the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” and the Tipperary evictions. Mr. Parnell asserts that 
from the first he disapproved the “Plan of Campaign,” but 
that he did not like to intervene in a sense unfavourable to 
Mr. Dillon, at a time when the law officers were prosecuting 
Mr. Dillon for the course he had taken. On this subject we 
believe Mr. Parnell to be more accurate than Mr. Dillon, who 
appears to forget how prominent was his own personal 
responsibility in the matter, and how decidedly Mr. Parnell 
expressed his public disapproval of that course, as soon as he 
well could without seeming to desert a colleague who was under 
a cloud. On the other hand, in relation to the Tipperary revolt 
against Mr. Smith O’Brien, it seems pretty certain that Mr. 
Dilon, who was in Australia, was not responsible, while Mr. 
Parnell, who was in England, might easily have done more 
than he did to discourage it. So far as historical accuracy 
goes, there does not seem to be very much to choose between 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon. 


The poll at Lewisham for a successor to Lord Lewisham, 
now raised to the Lords in consequence of the death of his 
father, the Earl of Dartmouth, is to take place on Wednesday, 
and there ought to be no manner of doubt as to the result. 
Lord Lewisham was returned by more than 1,000 majority 
against the united Liberal Party in 1885, and by more than 
2,000 majority against the Gladstonians in 1886. Still, there 
is great reason to fear that the very large preponderance of 
the Unionist Party will render the Unionists careless about 
polling, and therefore likely to lose ground. We sincerely 
hope that not a single Unionist who can vote will stay away, 
even if he happens to be at some distance from the borough 
on Wednesday next. It is of the first importance to revive 
the spirits of the Unionists, who have been so unsuccessful 
in several county divisions lately, and a great suburban con- 
stituency like Lewisham is just the place where a signal 
Unionist triumph would be not only possible but easy. Mr. 
Penn, the Conservative candidate, deserves the most hearty 
support from Liberal Unionists, and we are glad to see 
that the “ Liberal Unionist van” is working hard on his be- 
half. The Gladstonian candidate, Mr. Warmington, has also 
the aid of a Gladstonian van, and is said to be working 
equally hard on the other side. Why “vans” should exert 
so much influence as they seem to have in such elections, it 
is impossible to say; but the age is one in which every sensa- 
tion tells, and, so far as we can judge, even a perambulating 
“van,” especially if furnished with a magic-lantern, is able to 
set up a sensation. 


On Tuesday, President Harrison made a characteristic 
speech from the “rear platform” of the car on which he was 
journeying to Bennington, Vermont, for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating a monument that has been erected on the site of the 
battle which occurred at that place during the War of In- 
dependence. The key-note of his remarks was the bumper 
harvest :—“ We have this year unusual crops, sufficient to 
supply the lack in other markets, and our riches are thereby 
increased, an increase which will be felt in every home, as 
contentment always follows farming prosperity. So long as 
men have an equal chance, and so long as labour is permitted 
to exert itself, so long will there be hope in the breast of the 
poor man that his children may rise to exalted positions and 
be content to make good citizens.” That is an excellent senti- 





ment, as wellas thoroughly English—a rise in life is always the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal—but it must be admitted that Mr. Harri- 
son and his party have a curious way of satisfying the national 
aspirations. Their notion of giving men an equal chance, is 
to say they shall buy dear and nasty, in order to fill the 
pockets of monopolist manufacturers. Their plan of per- 
mitting labour to exert itself, is to confine it in the 
strait-waistcoat of Protection, and to declare that it shall 
not use a thousand articles of daily use and need, unless 
they have paid ransom to the protected producer. In 
another station speech, Mr. Harrison asserted that “he 
tried to be broadly philanthropic in his thoughts about the 
human race, but he could not help believing that the American 
workman has a stronger claim upon his sympathy than any 
other.” And yet Mr. Harrison condemns him to tread or 
taxed boards, to be buried in taxed coffins, to walk in taxed 
boots and shoes, and to pay a tax on almost every article of 
clothing in his wardrobe. Mr. Harrison’s sympathy is bought 
too dear. 





Now that almost every soldier who enlisted in the armies of 
the Union and suffered even from a cold in his head has been 
pensioned, the Republican Party are looking out for some 
fresh scheme for keeping the surplus under. They seem to 
have found a pretty substantial one in the Bill which will 
shortly be introduced into Congress by Mr. Connell, of 
Nebraska. His plan is to pension the emancipated Negroes. 
Mr. Frederick Douglas, the most prominent person of 
Negro blood in the States, has written a letter warmly sup- 
porting the plan. He declares that “the nation has sinned 
against the Negro, robbed him of the rewards of his labour 
for a period of two hundred years, and its repentance will not 
be genuine or complete until, according to the measure of its 
ability, it shall have made retribution.” “There never was,” 
he continues, “and never can be a proposal more just and 
more beneficent than that contained in your Pension Bill.” 
Apparently, Mr. Douglas holds that the Negroes, instead of 
being merely emancipated, should have been endowed with 
the means of subsistence, as was the Russian serf, who re- 
ceived three acres of land and farming tools; and he now 
wants to set this wrong right. The proposal is, of course, 
utterly absurd and fantastic, and is not meant to be carried 
out. If it were it would entirely deprave the Negroes, whose 
only hope of moral improvement lies in hard work. It may, 
however, have a considerable effect on the Presidential 
election. Hitherto, the Negroes have been content not to 
vote, or to vote, as the Whites direct. It is possible that 
the hope of a pension may make them break away from the. 
control of the Democrats, and vote the Republican ticket. 





In the Dominion House of Commons on Wednesday, the 
Speaker announced that Mr. McGreevy, the person against 
whom the charges of corruption were primarily directed, had 
resigned his seat, and that a new writ had been ordered to be 
issued. Mr. McGreevy refused to answer questions or to. 
attend the inquiry, and has left the country. Mr. McGreevy’s 
resignation was intended to anticipate expulsion from the 
House, his contempt of its orders having made the infliction 
of that penalty imminent. During the debate ou the Speaker’s. 
announcement, however, the legal Members showed that it 
was not possible for Mr. McGreevy to resign before the election 
petition against him was decided, and the warrant was accord- 
ingly cancelled, and the matter referred to the Committee of 
Privileges. In the general inquiry, no circumstance of 
special importance has been brought to light during the week, 
but the evidence of general corruption grows steadily stronger. 
The Times of Thursday states that “a list of testimonials 
said to have been accepted by Mr. H. Mercier from contractors 
and others was published on Wednesday. Among other gifts. 
was a house valued at $12,000, a sealskin coat, $10,000 in cash, 
a carriage valued at $1,200, two horses worth $1,200, and a 
coach valued at $1,600, besides a diamond necklace. It isalso 
added that Mr. Mercier received $100,000 out of the $175,000 
voted to Mr. Armstrong, the contractor.” We trust and 
believe that Mr. Mercier will have a complete answer to these 
accusations. 








An International Socialist Labour Congress has been 
sitting at Brussels during the week. As usual, there has 
been a great deal of frothy talk, and of squabbles over the 
drafting of resolutions. As usual, too, the English delegates 
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have not been willing to go anything like the lengths demanded 
by their Continental brethren. For example, the British dele- 
gates formally declared that they were attending the Congress 
‘as a Labour Congress, and not as a Socialist Congress.” At 
one time, too, they threatened that they would not take part 
in future Conferences if, instead of defining the aims of the 
workmen in general terms, assent was given to a regular 
Socialist programme. Ultimately, the English opinion pre- 
vailed, and a long and rather colourless resolution was carried 
unanimously. This resolution ended by declaring that “ this 
Congress recommends the wage-workers of the whole world 
to unite their efforts against the domination of capital, and, 
wherever they enjoy political rights, to exercise them with 
the object of gaining their emancipation from wagedom.” As 
an example of what Protection is doing for America, it is to 
be noted that the most frenzied speaker at the Congress was 
the representative of the Labour Union of New York. After 
describing the riches of America, he went on :—“ In the midst 
of all that wealth, misery is increasing so fast that the land 
of the brave and the home of the free is in reality a hell.” 


At the inquest held on Monday on the body of Private 
Bryan, who was found murdered at Cork on Friday, the 14th 
inst., some curious evidence was given as to that strange 
instinct which induces dogs to do their best to procure human 
aid for injured or dying men. The evidence showed that on 
Friday morning, at 6 o’clock, a Corporation scavenger was 
attracted by a dog running up to him, and then back to a 
broken hoarding. The animal continued this conduct so long, 
that the scavenger at last concluded that the dog wished to 
get him inside. “He followed the dog, which led him to 
where the wounded soldier lay on the straw under the boards. 
Another dog sat at the young fellow’s head, as if watching 
him. When the scavenger brought some assistance and -the 
police, the dog which first attracted attention was lying 
shivering at the soldier’s feet.” It is stated that in the con- 
fusion in attending the man, and having him conveyed to the 
hospital, no further notice was taken of the animals, and that 
accordingly they were lost sight of. The police are now, 
however, endeavouring to trace them. We trust they may be 
successful. It will be curious to discover whether the dogs 
were the soldier’s own, or merely stray dogs that had taken 
pity on him. 


Lord Selborne has given a rather cautious reply to a corre. 
spondent who asked him his opinion of the promise to introduce 
mext year an Irish Local Government Bill. He says that he 
has great confidence in Mr. Balfour, a remark in which the 
‘whole Unionist Party, however uneasy they might have been 
rendered by the prematureness of the measure, would heartily 
join; but he goes on to declare “that it is necessary to see 
in what manner and under what safeguards powers of local 
government are extended to Ireland before I can form an 
opinion on (what appears to me to be the really important 
question) the probable operation of the intended measure for 
the purposes for which it will be introduced in exclusion of 
other purposes foreign to the legitimate objects of local 
government. The Unionist Party generally may be con- 
sidered pledged to the principle of giving to Ireland powers 
of local government similar, so far as circumstances will 
admit, to those given to England and Scotland; but I am not 
aware that any of them are likely to disregard in the fulfil- 
ment of that engagement such differences of circumstances as 
in reason ought to be taken into account.” It does not seem 
to us that this touches the main points, which are the danger 
of stimulating the harebrained delight in defying the Govern- 
ment at the very moment when we wish the new peasant- 
proprietors to be settling down to their duties as peasant- 
proprietors; and, again, the impossibility of securing the 
application of statutory restrictions on the proceedings of the 
new County Councils, in case of a change of Government, 
and the accession of an Administration which would really 
favour instead of discouraging the renewal of agitation. 
What we fear is, that before the sedative character of the 
new Land Law had had time to operate, terrorism would be 
revived in three-quarters of the island. 


We observe that Mr. T. W. Russell, the most active and 
influential of the Ulster Unionists, accepts Mr. Balfour’s pro- 
posals with regard to Local Government in Ireland quite 
cordially, not even guarding himself with as much caution as 








Lord Selborne. And we have no doubt that in Ulster such a Bill 
will work very well. Mr. Russell declares that we must either 
give Local Government in Ireland, or establish Home-rule in 
its Parliamentary form, and he prefers the former. So do all 
Unionists. But the question is not whether Local Govern- 
ment must not be given frankly within two or three years, but 
whether it need be given so soon, before the greater number 
of the Irish tenants have had time to settle down to their 
new rights and duties. With murder not yet at an end in 
Kerry, we must say that, in spite of the great authority which 
ought to attach to Mr. Balfour’s judgment, it seems to us that 
popular Local Government is premature. 


A curious illustration of the defectiveness of the Common 
Lawin regard to animals, was afforded by the complaint made 
to the Magistrates of the Enfield Bench, by a lady who had 
lost a tame jackdaw. She took the bird out of its cage to 
wash it, and during the operation it flew off. The Magistrates 
at first imagined that they were being asked to direct the police 
to recapture the fugitive. It turned out, however, that the 
jackdaw had been caught by a man, who refused to give him 
up, and the lady desired an order for the restitution of what 
she deemed her property. The Chairman had to tell her 
that no person can have any property in a wild animal 
or bird, except while the animal or bird is actually in 
possession. The moment the jackdaw left the cage and flew 
away, it reassumed its character of fera nature, which had not 
been destroyed even by the fact that, as its astonished 
mistress declared, it was brought up from the nest. The 
principle is, of course, sound enough for creatures really wild, 
but it ought not to apply to tame pet animals any more than 
to cocks and hens. 


Professor Huggins delivered his inaugural address to the 
British Association in its Cardiff meeting on Wednesday, 
devoting it chiefly to his own special subjects,—the astro- 
nomical discoveries due to spectroscopic analysis and photo- 
graphy during the last quarter of a century. The address 
was rather too specialised to be easily followed by ordinary 
laymen, and seems to us more the kind of address which 
the head of the Astronomical Section should have de- 
livered to that section, than the address of the President 
to the Association as a whole. Professor Huggins gave a 
very interesting account of the speculations as to the age 
of the various stars of which we can make a _ spectro- 
scopic analysis. He inclined to the view that the white stars 
like Sirius are stars in early life or their first maturity, 
while stars like our own sun and Capella are stars in “full 
maturity and commencing age;” again, that the orange and red 
stars are stars in advancing age, cooling down towards dark- 
ness. Sirius emits from forty to sixty times as much light as 
our own sun, even to the eye,—which is insensible to the ultra- 
violet region in which Sirius is very rich. It is ina much 
earlier stage of existence, then, than our sun, though probably 
in a later stage than those white stars in which the hydrogen 
lines are bright. Professor Huggins tells us that even stars 
in the stage of our sun are not really yellow, but that 
the yellow tinge is given by our atmosphere, as the bluish- 
white rays pass through it. ior 


But, interesting as it is to hear about the infancy, maturity, 
and old age of suns, it would be still more so to hear about 
the infancy, maturity, and old age of planets; and here, un- 
fortunately, astronomy gives us no light, except in relation to 
our own system. The planets of the other suns,—of Capella, 
for instance, and Sirius,—are invisible; and as no creatures 
“such as we are” can exist in the suns themselves, we have no 
fresh light from other systems as to the possible conditions of 
“such creatures as we are in such a world as the present.” 
Professor Huggins even intimated that our own solar system, 
instead of being constructed on the ordinary type of the 
stellar systems in general, may itself be rather exceptional 
in its conditions. It seems to be thought that the double suns 
which revolve about each other are very possibly more of the 
ordinary type of suns than such a system as ours, in which all 
the other subsidiary bodies are comparatively small as com- 
pared with the sun of which they are probably fragments. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 95} to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “ PAMPERED” PARTY. 


HE Daily News on Monday, speaking, we suppose, in 
T the name of the Gladstonian Party, worked itself up 
into quite a little fit of passion, @ propos of nothing in 
particular, over those “ pampered and over-fed martyrs,” 
“the spoilt children of politics,’ the Liberal Unionists. 
If these remarkable expressions have any significance at 
all, except as a Gladstonian mode of swearing at 
its most effective antagonists, we should be glad to 
know who spoils and pampers and over-feeds the Liberal 
Unionists, and in what the spoiling and pampering 
and over-feeding may consist; though we might, in fact, 
almost as well interrogate an irritable fishwoman as to 
what she means by the epithets which she applies to those 
whom she denounces for not giving her the price she desires. 
The Liberal Unionists have been exceptionally indulged 
with Gladstonian invective. If spoiling and pampering 
and over-feeding consists in having all sorts of violent 
and contemptuous expressions showered upon us, then 
no doubt the Gladstonians have spoiled and pampered and 
over-fed us in the most extravagant manner. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, less than six months ago, speaking at Hastings 
on March 17th, was so good as to denominate the 
Liberal Unionists “that unhappy, unfortunate, ill-starred 
abortion of a party which is called the party of the 
Liberal Unionists,” and the other Gladstonian leaders 
have anticipated or followed his example by uniting 
in a chorus of extremely liberal invective. But, so far as 
we know, that is the only kind of pampering we have 
received; and it is not usual to regard pampering of that 
kind as at all likely to conduce to over-nutrition, or, as 
the doctors grandiloquently term it, “hypertrophy,” of 
the heart. A rich diet of gall and vinegar does not often 
result in fatty degeneration of the system; and it is very 
difficult, if not strictly impossible, to point out any other 
kind of high feeding which the Liberal Unionists 
have received. The Tory leaders have been very just to 
us; but then, as the old proverb says, “fair words 
butter no parsnips.” And as for official recognition, unless 
Mr. Goschen’s tenure of the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for which he has certainly given the Govern- 
ment the most ample equivalent in reputation and 
political influence, is to be regarded as pampering 
and over-feeding, it would be impossible to fix on any 
other sign of the lavishness of Tory generosity. Lord 
Hertington, indeed, has been put at the head of a very 
laborious Commission, for which he receives nothing but 
public gratitude, and Mr. Chamberlain has been entrusted 
with some difficult and responsible negotiations in Canada, 
remunerated in the same unsatisfactory fashion. But if 
gratuitous toil is to be accounted a kind of over-feeding, 
the problem of satisfying the various leaders of strikes 
would be very easily solved. The capitalists would have 
no difficulty at all in pampering the various Trade- 
Unions after that fashion. And if an abundance of work 
without food might be regarded as at least as desirable as 
an abundance of food without work, the unfortunate horses 
of our cabs and costermongers would be extravagantly 
pampered and over-fed. It is a pity that the Daily 
News did not contribute this little suggestion of theirs to 
the deliberations of the Hygienic Congress before the day 
of its separation. We might have had quite a new light 
thrown on this extended significance of over-feeding, and 
the remarkable consequences which might attend its uni- 
versal adoption,—to the children of our Board schools, for 
instance, whom Mr. Diggle was so anxious to feed as well as 
teach. If it could be shown that a plentiful supply of gall 
and vinegar would have had the effect of “‘ pampering” 
them, probably that result might have been achieved at a 
comparatively small increase of the education rate. Asa 
matter of fact, however, that which an enemy calls pampering 
you, you yourself are pretty sure to find means treating you 
as a pariah, for your enemy thinks it pampering you to allow 
you to remain in existence at all. If he treats you asa 
mere pariah, that is—to his imagination—treatment so far 
beyond your deserts, that he regards it as a sort of pam- 
pering, and flatters himself that he has been petting you 
just as a weak parent pets a spoiled child. Evidently Mr. 
Gladstone, in his many diatribes against the very incon- 
venient party of the Liberal Unionists, has been subject 





to this illusion. We have no doubt that he thought it 
pampering us to call us an abortion; and the Daily News 
appears to be of the same mind. 


We suppose we must measure the real effectiveness and 
importance of Liberal Unionism by the redundant wrath 
which our principles and actions excite in the hearts of those 
whose policy we have foiled and whose purposes we have de- 
feated by the very course of action which they affect to treat 
with so ineffable a scorn. We have gained nothing for our- 
selves, but everything for the policy of Union, by the course- 
we have taken. Weare quite willing to admit that compara- 
tively few of the Liberal Unionists will find their way back 
to the next Parliament after the General Election. We:- 
shall be, if not merged in the Conservative Party, at least 
an almost insignificant appendage to it, and probably a 
great many of those who call themselves Liberal Unionists. 
now, will hardly take the trouble to distinguish themselves. 
from the Liberal Conservatives after the country has given: 
its verdict in the controversy between us and our Glad- 
stonian rivals. From the very first we have been quite 
willing to fall between the two stools, so long as we could 
make the stool of the Gladstonians a stool of repentance 
by so doing; and on our success in achieving that result 
we think we may congratulate ourselves fairly enough. 
Hitherto at least we have amply succeeded in frustrating 
utterly the Gladstonian policy in Ireland, and rendering it 
almost impossible for Mr. Gladstone to discover a new 
policy which will open any chance of success. The proof 
of this is his steady refusal to explain in what sense 
he proposes to modify the plans which hitherto even 
his own English followers have almost unanimously 
rejected, though they are quite willing to let him 
draw bills on the future, and promise that everything 
which they could not stomach in 1886 shall be altered 
in 1892. We have rendered it equally impossible for Mr. 
Gladstone to concede that the Parliament at Westminster 
shall not determine the general character of Irish legisla- 
tion and government, and to insist that it shall. He 
is pledged to both Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites that it 
shall not, and he is pledged to his own English followers 
that it shall. How he is to get out of the scrape, nobody 
has the slightest means of conjecturing. But it is a scrape 
that the Liberal Unionists have made for him. They 
pointed out the utter impossibility and intolerability of 
the plan of recalling the Irish representatives from Dublin 
to Westminster whenever there was a question of vetoing 
or confirming the acts of the Irish Legislature and 
Administration, and compelled Mr. Gladstone to concede 
that this absurd arrangement should be surrendered, 
and that Irish representatives should always sit in the 
Parliament at Westminster, in order that there might be no 
excuse for the pretension that a United Kingdom no longer 
really existed, since Ireland would be either governed ex- 
clusively from Dublin, or would be governed under a system 
which rendered the attendance of Irish Members at West- 
minster a practical impossibility. It was the Liberal Union- 
ists who forced the Gladstonians into this admission, an 
admission which Mr. Gladstone himself, and even Mr. Mor- 
ley, has been compelled to make. But it is an admission 
which, so far as anybody can see, is perfectly fatal to the 
policy of Home-rule, since it demands that the supremacy of 
the Parliament at Westminster shall both bea reality and a 
farce. Now, the Irish Home-rulers are determined that it 
shall not be a reality, and the Gladstonian Home-rulers 
are determined that it shall not be a farce. We maintain 
that, for the purpose of putting Mr. Gladstone in this 
dilemma, the self-sacrifice of a small body of statesmen 
who might otherwise have claimed to be amongst the most 
powerful Members of the Liberal Party, and the self-sacri- 
fice of followers at the poll who might otherwise have been 
amongst the most influential of constituents, was well 
worth while. The Liberal Unionists have effaced them- 
selves for the future, we are told, and we can well 
believe it; but for the present, at all events, they 
have not effaced themselves, but extinguished the 
policy to which they are so earnestly opposed. They 
are treated as mere political pariahs by their former 
colleagues and fellow-workers. But pariahs or no pariahs, 
they have achieved their end, and that is the only sense 
in which it can be said that they are the spoilt children of 
politics. In the ordinary sense of the term, spoilt children 
are supposed to cry for the moon, and to cry all the more 
shrilly and loudly because they cannot get the moon. The 
Liberal Unionists have not cried for the moon. They have 
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cried for a very definite object, and an object within reach, 
the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to let Ireland govern 
herself just as the majority of her population wish. And 
that object they have completely gained, though at the 
sacrifice of their own political prospects, and perhaps even 
of their own political existence. Spoilt children not un- 
frequently manage to sacrifice their own prospects te their 
wilful tempers ; but then, they never do obtain what they 
desire, and seldom even know what they desire. The 
Liberal Unionists have known all along exactly what they 
desired, and hitherto at least they have successfully 
obtained it. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE JEWS. 


NDER the title of “ New Light on the Jewish Ques- 
tion,” Mr. Goldwin Smith contributes an article to 

the August number of the North American Review. 
Unfortunately, however, on closer inspection, the new 
light turns out to be a very old light indeed; for the 
learned Professor has nothing better or fresher to offer us 
on the question of Jewish persecution than a series of 
eloquent declarations, which in effect amount to the 
familiar assertion that if the Jews get ill-treated, it is 
their own fault; and that, though it may be regrettable 
that they should be harried by the people of Eastern 
Europe in general, and of Russia in particular, it cannot 
be wondered at, considering the moral and social pro- 
clivities of the Jews. In fact, we are given to understand 
that the Russians only persecute the Jews in self-defence. 
The subjects of the Czar, we are told, are naturally the 
most tolerant of mankind, but the ‘ghastly nature’ of 
the Jews throws them off their balance, and tempts them 
to commit acts of violence. The Jews, says Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, quoting an English Consular Report, are “a para- 
sitic race.” ‘“ Detached from their own country,” continues 
the Professor, “ they insert themselves for the purpose of 
gain into the homes of other nations, while they retain a 
marked and repellent nationality of theirown. They are 
not the only parasitic race, though they are incomparably 
the most important and formidable; the Armenians, the 
Greeks of the dispersion, ancient and modern, the Parsees, 
and even the humble Gypsies, being other instances, 
while the Lombards in the Middle Ages and the Italians 
generally, when their country had fallen under foreign 
dominion, showed something like the same tendency.” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith of course agrees in deprecating the 
expulsion of the Jews from Russia ; but he insists, and we 
suppose with truth, that the feeling against the Jews is not 
religious. It is, he assures us, derived from other sources, 
and he bases it on a hatred of “ alien usury and domination.” 
* In a word, the Jew is hated in the first place because he is 
a money-lender; next, because he uses the power he 
obtains by means of his wealth oppressively ; and lastly, 
we are told, he is detested “not only because he absorbs 
the national wealth, but because, when present in numbers, 
he eats out the core of nationality.” These charges are 
“made in a more specific shape in a passage which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith quotes from the pages of a Consular 
teport made during the Jewish persecution ten years 
ago. Vice-Consul Wagstaff made at that time a 
study of the anti-Jewish movement in Russia, and 
attempted to discover the grounds for the hatred which 
the Jews inspire. His account of the Jews in Russia 
appears to be correct, and though it is cited by Mr. Gold- 
win Smith to prove his contention, we are quite willing 
to accept it as a fair estimate of the Russian Jews. 
Vice-Consul Wagstaff, after noting their “ sober, laborious, 
thrifty character and superior intelligence,” and pointing out 
how they more and more tend to obtain a monopoly of 
commerce, proceeds to note that it is chiefly as “ brokers 
or middlemen” that the Jews are prominent :—‘ Seldom 
a business transaction of any kind takes place without their 
intervention, and from both sides they receive compensa- 
tion. To enumerate some of their other occupations, con- 
stantly denounced by the public: they are the principal 
dealers in spirits; keepers of ‘vodka’ (drinking) shops 
and houses of ill-fame; receivers of stolen goods; illegal 
pawnbrokers and usurers. A branch they also succeed in 
is as Government contractors. With their knowledge of 
handling money, they collude with unscrupulous officials 
in defrauding the State to vast amounts annually.” The 


Jews are also accused of practising a form of combination | 
not unlike boycotting—termed variously, “ koul,” “ kagal,” 





or “kherim.” ‘For instance, in Bessarabia, the produce 
of a vineyard is drawn for by lot, and falls, say, to Jacob 
Levy ; the other Jews of the district cannot compete with 
Levy, who buys the wine at his own price. In the leasing 
by auction of government and provincial lands, it is in- 
variably a Jew who outbids the others and afterwards 
relets plots to the peasantry at exorbitant prices.” Next, 

we are told that petty usury is largely practised by the 

Jews :—“ Given a Jewish recruit with a few roubles 

capital, it can be worked out, mathematically, what time 

it will take him to become the money-lender of his 

company or regiment, from the drummer to the 

Colonel.” Worst of all, the Jew acts upon the small 

proprietor like a baneful parasite. He turns small 

loans into mortgages, and never rests till he has got 

the whole estate into his hands. His evil influence, 

we are told by the Vice-Consul, is felt in every cir- 

cumstance of a peasant’s life :—‘ From first to last, the 

Jew has his hand in everything. He advances the seed 

for sowing, which is generally returned in kind—quarters 
for bushels. As harvest-time comes round, money is re- 

quired to gather in the crops. This is sometimes advanced 
on hard conditions; but the peasant has no choice; there 
is no one to lend him money, and it is better to secure 

something than to lose all. Very often the Jew buys the 
whole crop as it stands in the field on his own terms. Itis 
thus seen that the Jews themselves do not raise agricultural 
products, but they reap the benefits of others’ labour, and 
steadily become rich, while proprietors are gradually 
getting ruined. In their relation to Russia they are com- 
pared to parasites that have settled on a plant not vigorous 
enough to throw them off, and which is being gradually 
sapped of its vitality.” Mr. Goldwin Smith supports these 
remarks from the testimony of other witnesses, and shows 

generally that usury is the chief ground for the hostility 
displayed to the Jews. 

Taking the characteristics here set forth, it must 
be admitted that most of them are anything but 
praiseworthy. The important question, however, is: 
“Who is responsible for the fact that they are exhibited 
by the Russian Jews?” Mr. Goldwin Smith answers 
this by saying: “The Jews themselves.” According 
to him, the anti-social character of the Jews is not the 
effect but the cause of their persecution ; and he attributes 
to the “ tribalism” of the Hebrew race the qualities which 
he condemns, and which he declares make them bad 
citizens. From this explanation we entirely dissent. We 
venture to assert that, even taking the case against the 
Russian Jews as Vice-Consul Wagstaff represents it, it 
can be shown, on the one hand, that the bad qualities of 
the Jews are directly due to oppression and ill-treatment, 
and on the other, that many of the accusations brought 
against them can be applied with equal force to classes 
which in the rest of Europe are deemed worthy of all 
respect. Let us take, to begin with, the accusation that 
they are par excellence brokers and middlemen, and that 
they engage in illicit trades, such as the keeping of houses 
of ill-fame and the receiving of stolen goods. But is this 
to be wondered at? In Russia, almost every superior 
occupation, indeed, almost every recognised trade, is for- 
bidden to the Jews. Hence they have no choice but to. 
take up the illegal trades, or those which cannot well be: 
closed to them owing to their indefiniteness. You could 
not by legislation prevent a particular class from engaging 
in buying and selling on commission,—finding customers, 
in fact. No doubt the Jews suffer in morality from being 
thus forced into illicit occupations. This form of oppres- 
sion tends, for instance, to produce that strange double 
morality which is often urged against the Jews. Obliged 
by the need for bread to enter upon some disgraceful 
occupation, they still try to keep a higher standard in view 
by refusing to cheat members of their own race. They 
are at war with their persecutors, and therefore any 
guile may be used against them ; but in the case of Jews, 
the social instinct revives, and they keep faith and act 
fairly. In the same way combinations among them- 
selves are the results of persecution. Ill-treatment has 
made every Jew to some extent a partner with every other. 
In regard to the accusation of money-lending, there is also, 
we believe, a certain amount to be said in defence of the Jews. 
People, when they write and talk on this subject, seem to 
forget that no one obliges any one to borrow money from the 
Jews. If money-lending is necessarily a crime, there is an 
easy way to put it down. Let the borrowers stop borrowing, 
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and the Jews will soon have no field open to their mal- 
practices. We shall be told, however, that the peasant 
is obliged to borrow money in order to cultivate his 
lands,-—in other words, that he is in imperative need of 
the money. But if that is the case, the Jew cannot be 
doing anything very wrong in lending. Let us look a little 
closer at the harrowing picture drawn by Vice-Consul 
Wagstaff. He begins by telling us that the Jew advances 
the seed for sowing. Now, if the peasant had got the 
money to buy seed, or had the seed itself, he would not, 
of course, borrow. Hence he borrows because not to do 
so would be to let his land lie vacant. Under these cir- 
cumstances, is lending the seed so very wicked an act? 
Again, if the crops would rot on the ground but for the 
money lent to get them in, is its lending to be condemned ? 
It may be partly true to say that the Jew reaps the 
benefit of other men’s labours; but it would be much truer 
to say that the Jew often enabled harvests to be sown and 
carried which without his aid would never have existed 
at all. Perhaps, however, it will be admitted that no one 
objects to the Jew lending, if only he would lend at 
moderate interest. Here, no doubt, there is better ground 
for complaint. Both for the exorbitant terms extracted, 
and for their harsh exercise of the power of ejectment, the 
Jews deserve to be blamed. One must remember, however, 
that they are not the only usurers in Russia. Outside the 
pale to which the Jews are confined, there are plenty of 
Christian money-lenders who act precisely as the Jews act. 

Perhaps it will be said that though we have defended 
the Jews against some portions of the indictment preferred 
against them, we have offered no explanation of the loathing 
which they undoubtedly inspire. If there is not some- 
thing against them, it may be asked: ‘ Why are they 
so hated?” We believe that they are ill-treated simply 
because they are Jews, just as the village boy ill- 
treated the toad simply because it was a toad. He was 
found belabouring a toad with a stick, exclaiming as he 
did so: “I’lllarn you to be to-iid.” When stopped and 
admonished for his cruelty, he replied: “But he wara 
to-iid.” He had always been told that toads were nasty, 
venomous, evil creatures, to be hammered on the head when- 
ever met, and he believed it. It had never struck him 
that there was another side of the question. So, we believe, 
with the Russians. They hate the Jews, and ill-treat them 
because they have been brought up to regard them as 
wicked. The origin of the ill-feeling—religious intoler- 
ance—has died out, but the blind, stupid hatred remains. 





MR. JOHN MORLEY’S POSITION. 


T is clear from the remarks on Mr. Parnell’s speech at 
Kells which Mr. Morley has sent to the newspapers, 

that he does not trust Mr. Parnell. On the other hand, it 
is clear from Mr. Parnell’s speech a week or two ago, that 
though Mr. Parnell does not trust Mr. Gladstone or Sir 
William Harcourt, he does trust Mr. John Morley. Pro- 
bably both of them are right, the one in his distrust, the 
other in his trust. At all events, Mr. Morley, in the letter 
in which he gives his reasons for distrusting Mr. Parnell, 
did not seize the occasion, as he well might have done, to 
disclaim any title to the special and peculiar trust which, 
in relation to Irish Home-rule, Mr. Parnell professes to 
repose in him, as distinguished from the other chiefs 
of the Gladstonian Party ; so that we may, perhaps, assume 
that Mr. Morley recognises a certain justice in the attitude 
of Mr. Parnell’s mind on this subject. He knows, doubt- 
less, that Mr. Gladstone probably, and Sir William Harcourt 
certainly, would be more disposed to insist that the Irish 
demand must accommodate itself to the exigencies of 
English politics, than he himself would be. He has, 
as we all know, proclaimed his hostility to the policy 
of compromise in general, as no other prominent states- 
man of the day has done. And besides his general dislike 
of compromise, he is evidently of opinion that on the 
Irish Question the English love of compromise has always 
taken all the grace and conciliation out of the measures 
springing from the desire to do justice to Ireland, and 
that though there may be risk in giving Ireland precisely 
what she asks for, there is not so much risk in it as in giving 
her what falls short of what she asks for, and what would 
therefore turn all the free institutions which are conceded to 
Ireland into opportunities for denouncing the ill-grace of 
these concessions, and for expressing the discontent which 
the limitations and modifications of the Irish demands 


had provoked. We do not suppose that Mr. Morley is 
very sanguine that whatever measure of Home-rule may 
be granted to Ireland, the Irish will be satisfied with it. 
There is far too much disposition in the Irish mind to find 
fault with the actual, and to conceive the past or the future 
as alone glorious, to render such content possible. Mr. 
Morley probably anticipates no gratitude, and very little 
political content, as the outcome of whatever may be done 
for Ireland by Mr. Gladstone. But he certainly in- 
clines to the policy of giving as much as the English 
people can be screwed up to give, and not merely 
as little as the Irish people can be persuaded to accept. 
Even if the experiment fails, he would, we imagine, like to 
see the experiment boldly tried. He does not want to give 
just enough legislative and administrative independence to 
stimulate the desire for more, but rather so much that it 
shall be obviously impossible for any one who is loyal to 
the Kingdom as a whole to offer more with safety. He 
may regard the whole political venture as a very problematic 
venture, but still he thinks of it as one that has to be made, 
and that had better be made with a certain dash, with an 
air of daring completeness, than in any grudging spirit. 
And if this be so, he will be inclined to accept tacitly Mr. 
Parnell’s suggestion that the Irish Home-rulers may be 
wiser in relying upon his own disposition to go far towards 
meeting their wishes, than they would be in relying on the 
disposition of any other English statesman. 

But precisely on this account Mr. Morley stands in a very 
delicate position. The Irish Party trust him more than they 
trust any other English statesman, and he probably thinks 
them quite right in so doing. On the other hand, he himself 
is obviously not particularly inclined to reciprocate that 
trust. He is evidently deeply convinced that Mr. 
Parnell will not or cannot clearly recall the nature of 
his negotiations with himself, and that in consequence 
Mr. Parnell makes public the most fabulous recollec- 
tions of the interviews between them. We do not know 
whether he distrusts the memory of Mr. Dillon and of the 
other Irish leaders as he distrusts the memory of Mr. 
Parnell. But whether he does or not, it is very unlikely 
that he reciprocates that feeling of confidence in his 
good-will which they evince when considering his atti- 
tude towards Irish self-government. He is singled out 
by them for special trust. None of them, so far as we 
know, is singled out by him for special trust. He is the 
object of a special political confidence which he is, we 
should think, as a statesman, quite unable to return; for 
he must know, as we all know, how absolutely unable Irish 
politicians of all classes appear to be to regard the safety 
or strength or prosperity of Great Britain as belonging, 
even remotely, to the same class of considerations as the 
independence, or prosperity, or fame, or even the vivacity 
of Ireland. Now, this rather special trust of the Irish 
Home-rulers in Mr. Morley, as the one Gladstonian 
statesman whom they regard as certain to be true 
to their cause, though he can have had no reason to 
regard them as deserving of equal confidence for their 
appreciation of the interests and honour of Great 
Britain, must be not a little embarrassing to him, in spite 
of his certainly sincere conviction that the only chance for 
a quiet life with Ireland is the off-chance of leaving Ireland 
very much to herself. For he cannot, of course, divest 
himself of the responsibilities of an English statesman, 
and however anxious he may be to see the experiment of a 
judicial separation of Ireland from England tried, he 
cannot conceal from himself that it is little more than an 
off-chance that the experiment will turn out to be success- 
ful. He knows by this time what it practically involves,— 
a loosening of all the joints in the British Constitution,—in 
all probability a change from a United Kingdom toa clumsy, 
loose-hung, cog-wheel sort of Federation, liable to all sorts of 
frictions, jealousies, and rivalries, —and a relation with Ire- 
land which it will be very difficult to define, and still more 
difficult to work out. He must feel the extreme responsibility 
of his position as the most Irish-minded of the English 
statesmen, and the effect any declaration of his in favour of 
the Irish, rather than of the English, side of the controversy, 
will have in making the Irish Party more obstinate than 
ever in their negotiations with the English Home-rulers. 
We do not suppose that the Irish concessions which he 
thinks right and wise will on that account appear right 
and wise to the Irish Home-rulers ; but we are quite sure 
that the English concessions which he advocates will 





appear quite indispensable to the Irish Home-rulers, and 
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that on his attitude it will often depend, should negotiations 
ever come to be reopened, whether the Anti-Parnellites 
shall ever consider honestly,—we do not mean as they 
considered the Bill of 1886, as a mere stepping-stone to 
something more, for that was not considering the matter 
honestly,—which of the demands of England are really 
moderate and reascnable. Mr. Morley will probably 
be in the unique and not very enviable position of 
being able to fortify the Irish Home-rulers in all 
their vehement prepossessions against England by a mere 
word of assent from himself, but yet quite unable 
to shake those prepossessions by a word of dissent. 
Whatever Mr. Morley approves in their demands will 
seem to the Anti-Parnellites the irreducible minimum 
which they must extort from England by hook or by 
crook, by pertinacity or wile, by harass or by subterfuge ; 
and yet what he disapproves in their demands they will 
not be at all disposed to surrender cordially. Mr. Morley’s 
view will represent the minimum that they will in any 
case accept, unless it be as they accepted the Bill of 1886, 
—namely, as a mere lever for extorting more. But he will 
have no power at all to secure that, if occasion suits, they 
will not go far beyond him in their demands. Now, this 
cannot be a very pleasant position for Mr. Morley,—to feel 
that, though he is an English statesman, a word from him 
will make the Irish Home-rulers irreconcilable,—in their 
hearts, at least, and in their inner bias,—while any number 
of words from him will not make them reconcilable 
to the demands of English statesmanship. We fancy 
that he must often groan in secret over the destiny 
which has made even Mr. Parnell trust him on behalf of 
Treland,—and if Mr. Parnell, still more the Anti-Parnellites, 
—but which has not given him the chance of influencing 
them to accept any view which he may take on behalf of 
England, even though he may, as an English statesman, 
feel the most profound conviction that England would 
not be safe without conditions which he cannot induce 
them to regard with any cordiality. And the position 
must be all the more trying that everybody now knows 
that while the Irish Party were professing in 1886 to be 
fully satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s offer, they were all 
in secret accepting it only for what it was worth, and with 
the purpose of using it to extort more, directly they had 
fairly grasped what was to be conceded. For our own part, 
we do not think there is a less enviable political position in 
the world than Mr. Morley’s,—to be trusted by his Irish 
allies as indicating fairly the very least that they ought to 
accept, but not trusted by them as in any sense gauging 
the extent of what they are bound justly to concede. By 
any too generous error in his Home-rule programme, he may 
do an infinity of harm; but by the reasonable conditions 
he may impose, he can hardly hope to effect any real good. 





MR. PARNELL AND HIS CRITICS. 


ITHER Mr. Parnell or Mr. Dillon, or both, have 
very remarkable memories. Their recollections re- 
late to the same periods, but they are absolutely divergent 
as regards what took place in them. In their hands, 
incidents become so many chameleons, and the reader of 
their speeches is absolutely dazzled by the rapid changes 
of colour which the facts undergo. Conflicting statements 
can often be seen to have a common basis; the narrators 
start from a position as to which they are agreed, though 
it is abandoned in the course of their journey. But Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon are never agreed. The one has 
only to make a statement for the other at once to contradict 
it. In dealing with public men, we are bound to assume 
that each is speaking what he believes to be the truth ; 
and if so, we can only congratulate Truth on the extent 
of her wardrobe. She never wears the same dress twice. 
There is a further and subsidiary conflict of statement 
between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Morley. But this is less 
remarkable, because it turns partly on what was 
passing in Mr. Morley’s mind at a certain stage 
of the Parnell epic—a point on which we are justified 
in preferring Mr. Morley’s testimony; and partly on the 
impression left on Mr. Parnell’s mind by a single sen- 
tence of Mr. Morley’s—a point on which Mr. Parnell is too 
interested a witness to bea very accurate one. Mr. Parnell 
says: ‘IT remained in the same place where Mr. Morley came 
to see me nine days before the verdict, and where he knew 
he could find me during the nine days after the verdict 
which elapsed before the meeting of the party.” Now, it 
is evident that by “ the same place where Mr. Morley came 





to see me,” Mr. Parnell cannot mean the same house, for 
we learn from Mr. Morley that the interview took place in 
his—Mr. Morley’s—rooms, and it is not probable that 
Mr. Parnell remained there for eighteen days with- 
out Mr. Morley’s knowledge. Houses at Brighton are 
not fitted up with the conveniences for concealment 
that are found in medizval castles, and though Mr. 
Parnell is undoubtedly an expert in these matters, he can 
hardly have hidden himself all that time in a cupboard or 
under a table. By “the same place,” then, he evidently means 
Brighton, and if no other address were given, it is quite 
natural that Mr. Morley should have been unable to find 
him. Mr. Henry Campbell seems to have been equally 
unfortunate in this respect. “Mr. Campbell,” says Mr. 
Morley, “ told me that Mr. Parnell was at Brighton, and 
that he would go down the next day and deliver my re- 
quest.” Confiding Mr. Campbell! This was said on the 
Sunday, and on the Monday he did go down to Brighton. 
But Brighton was large enough to baffle even him, and all 
he was able to telegraph to Mr. Morley on the Tuesday 
was that he had not been able to find Mr. Parnell. Here, 
therefore, we have no difficulty in reconciling Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Morley. Mr. Morley knew, or might have guessed, 
that Mr. Parnell was at Brighton,—this is what Mr. 
Parnell relies on. Mr. Parnell took care not to let it be 
known whereabouts in Brighton he was,—this is what Mr. 
Morley relies on. ‘The single sentence of Mr. Morley’s to 
which Mr. Parnell attaches so much importance seems to 
have expressed a hope that nothing would happen at the 
trial that would make his retirement necessary. Hearing 
is sometimes a matter of will, and the sentence that made 
its way to Mr. Parnell’s brain was a hope that, no matter 
what might happen at the trial, he would not retire. The 
two sentences have enough in common to make the sub- 
stitution of one for the other in the mind of a keenly 
interested listener at least possible. 


As Mr. Parnell’s and Mr. Dillon’s statements cannot be 
harmonised on any such principle as this, it will be more 
interesting to search them for indications of the respective 
policies of their authors. Mr. Dillon, as interviewed by the 
reporter of the National Press, does not yield much in this 
way; but Mr. Parnell is fairly fruitful. The main things 
that divide the Irish leaders are three,—their attitude 
towards the Land-purchase Act, their attitude towards the 
tenants who have been evicted in consequence of the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” and their attitude towards English parties. 
Upon all three, as it seems to us, Mr. Dillon’s language shows 
that he has suffered by six months’ enforced seclusion from 
political life. During that time he has not been able to 


profit by the teaching of events, and further, he has not 


had the prudence to remain silent until he could read the 
meaning of what has happened in the interval. Mr. 
Dillon talks as though the Land question were still un- 
settled, as though the work of agitation had still to be 
done, as though the desire of the occupier to become an 
owner could still be used against the Unionist Government. 
Mr. Parnell views all these things in quite a different light. 
He sees that in principle the Purchase Act has withdrawn 
the Land question from the region of practical politics. It 
gives the tenant a large reduction of rent, and while doing 
this it gives him the reversion of the freehold. No Bill 
that is ever likely to pass the Imperial Parliament can go 
further than this, and any Bill that is likely to pass the 
Imperial Parliament under a Liberal Ministry is pretty 
certain to stop short of this. Tell the Irish peasant thata 
Liberal Government will give him Home-rule, and he may 
believe you. Tell the Irish peasant that a Liberal 
Government will give him his farm on easier terms, and 
he will probably disbelieve you. He knows well enough 
the advantages of State security when it comes to 
borrowing money ; and so far as he has followed the debates 
of last Session at all intelligently, he will know that the 
main distinction between Unionists and Liberals on this 
head is, that the Unionists are, and Liberals are not, willing 
to hold the State responsible for moneys advanced. If Mr. 
Dillon had led the Irish Party last Session, he might have 
been able to defeat the Land-purchase Bill. But the only 
result of his success would have been to delay the settle- 
ment of the question indefinitely. Whether a Land- 
purchase Bill had been introduced by the next Government 
or not, the position of the tenant would have been worse 
than it is now. If the question had been taken in hand 
by the Imperial Parliament under Liberal guidance, there 
would have been no adequate recognition of the principle 
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of State liability. If it had been made over to an Irish 
Parliament, the liability might have been incurred, but it 
would only have fallen upon the Irish State, and the most 
ardent patriot cannot believe that the market value of the 
two guarantees would have been the same. 

It is the same with the evicted tenants. So long as 
it is only a question of words, the English Liberals can be 
profuse enough in their expressions of sympathy with the 
sufferers, and of indignation against their oppressors. But 
even a Liberal may be excused for shrinking from such a 
tremendous undertaking as restoring tenants who have been 
evicted for continuous non-payment of rent,and whose farms 
have passed into the hands of men who are either more sol- 
vent or more honest. The change required to make such a 
restitution in the law would be a very sweeping one,—more 
sweeping, indeed, than might quite suit the new landlords 
who are likely to rise up in Ireland as land becomes more 
distributed. Mr. Parnell sees all this quite clearly, and 
we can only account for Mr. Dillon’s blindness to it by the 
necessity in which he finds himself of making the most of 
everything that can possibly be turned to Mr. Parnell’s 
discredit. It is the same motive, probably, that leads him 
to exaggerate the disinterestedness of the English Liberals 
in their dealings with Ireland. We agree with him in 
thinking that, personal questions apart, it was a false move 
in an Irish leader at the present moment to quarrel with the 
Liberals. But there was no need for him to go the length 
of attributing all the Tory concessions to Ireland to 
political expediency, and all the Liberal concessions to 
pure benevolence. If Mr. Dillon had been on the spot, 
and able to watch the drift of Liberal speeches, and still 
more of Liberal conversation, in the closing weeks of last 
vear, he would have seen quite enough to satisfy him that 
nothing would have pleased the majority of the party 


‘better than to find themselves able to wash their hands of 


Home-rule and of Irish questions generally. What stood 
in the way was political expediency, in the shape of fear 
of losing Mr. Gladstone, and fear of losing the Irish vote. 





THE CHINESE DISTURBANCES. 


NHE evidence that the disturbances in China are some- 
thing far more serious than mere anti-Christian 
outbreaks is becoming overwhelming. It is possible, as is 
stated by some of the authorities, that the Government 
will win without any great difficulty, and that after a 
sufficient amount of heads have been chopped off, order 
will again reign in Hunan. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that a grave political outbreak is in process, and 
that a genuine attempt is being made by the Secret Societies 
to overturn the Tartar dynasty and to set up a Chinese 
Emperor. A Shanghai telegram received at the London 
office of the New York Herald on Tuesday, declares that 
the recent Imperial edict is a dead-letter, and that the situa- 
tion in Pekin is grave. Hunan is the centre of disturbance, 
and the bulk of the Army, which consists of Hunan men, 
The European 
Ministers, it is asserted, “ insist that Secret Societies shall 
be suppressed ; that Hunan shall be opened to commerce ; 
that the Mandarins implicated in the riots shall be 
degraded ; and that full amends for the outrages shall 
be made, and assurances given for the future,—or the 
Powers will take immediate concerted action.” The 
Emperor, however, objects to yield to these demands, 
for a reason which it is easy to understand. He is afraid 
that his orders would not be obeyed, and that he would 
then be embarked upon a war which might have the most 
disastrous results. The Pekin Government is, in a word, 
afraid of exposing itself to the risk of a conflict with 
forces which it dreads. It is expected, however, that the 
combined weight of European pressure will prevail, and 
that at the first sign of active coercion, the Government will 
endeavour, with all the force at its disposal, to put down 
the revolt. 

If the accounts of the widespread and formidable 
character of the rebellion have any truth in them, it 
is not surprising that a Government naturally dis- 
posed to procrastination, and to a belief that every- 
thing comes by waiting, should hesitate to precipitate 
a death-struggle with the rebels. Any other Govern- 
ment would probably argue, the worse the rebellion, 
the more the necessity for immediate action. The 
Chinese, however, probably imagine that if they only 
keep quiet, the rebellion may burn itself out. According 


to the Shanghai correspondent of the New York Herald, 
many of the great officials almost openly favour the cause 
of the rebels, and advocate the expulsion of the Manchu 
dynasty, and the setting-up of a Chinese Sovereign. 
Mandarins of the highest rank, “at least two Viceroys,” 
Governors of provinces, provincial functionaries, and 
numbers of smaller employés, are favourable to the 
conspiracy. Again, it is stated that “almost the 
whole of the literary class” are on the side of the 
rebels, and against the Tartar régime. The seat of 
the revolt is the Yangtse-Kiang country,—i.e., the dis- 
trict drained by the Yangtse-Kiang River, which has 
Nankin for its chief city. This portion of China has 
of late years been in a condition of terrible distress, and 
the population are accordingly specially ready to listen to 
the schemes of revolt which have been propagated by the 
Secret Societies. Chief of these is the Kolaghwei, which 
has drawn to itself vast numbers of the people. Those 
who have already served in the Army have been organised 
into regiments and brigades; and thus the Kolaghwei has 
something very like a disciplined army to carry out its 
orders. Of the exact aims and tenets of this organisation 
no satisfactory account has yet been given, but it appears 
certain that its main object is the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty. It is probably also anarchist or socialist 
in its character, though it numbers in its ranks many 
high officials. But though the forces of the rebels 
are so formidable, the Chinese Emperor possesses, if he 
is only allowed to use it, a force sufficient to hold its 
own against them. Unfortunately for him, however, it 
is doubtful whether he can rely upon the Imperial Army 
and Navy. Practically, the whole of the effective force 
of the Empire is in the hands of Li Hung Chang, the 
Chinese Bismarck. The question is : What will he do with 
it? According to the telegrams of the New York Herald, 
he is at present holding aloof, apparently with the desire 
of seeing which way the cat will jump. When the insur- 
rection first broke out, he sent away the Fleet to the North, 
to conduct a series of naval manceuvres; and the latest 
telegrams show that he has not as yet brought the ships 
back to the scene of the trouble. The New York Herald’s 
Shanghai correspondent evidently believes that Li Hung 
Chang intends to play the Emperor false. His account of 
the great Chinaman’s position at the present moment is a 
very curious one :—‘“It is the great Li Hung Chang, in 
fact, who holds the fate of the Empire in the palm of his 
hand. He is Viceroy of Petchili. Pekin is situated in 
his territory, and is at his mercy. His bodyguard alone 
comprises ten thousand splendidly armed and equipped 
veteran soldiers. Admiral Tzing, who commands the 
Fleet, is his near relative. Li Hung Chung, Viceroy of 
Canton, including the Provinces of Quang-Toung ‘and 
Quang-See, is his brother. The Viceroy of Szechuen 
is his devoted servant and dme damnée, who owes 
him everything he possesses in the world. Li Hung 
Chang’s relatives, friends, and devoted adherents occupy 
important posts scattered through the length and breadth 
of the vast Empire. All the money from the pro- 
vinces comes to him. His private fortune is enormous. 
He is absolute and arbitrary. He is untrammelled by the 
slightest control, and all the resources of the Empire are 
at his disposal. What does the dynasty weigh in the 
balance against this experienced statesman and General ? ” 
The same writer goes on to point out that, though up to 
the present moment Li Hung Chang has not signified any 
positive intention to overturn the dynasty, “he has most 
certainly done nothing to defend it against the present revo- 
lutionists, who openly declare they are about to destroy it.” 
Whether this view of Li Hung Chang as a potential 
traitor is true or not, we have no means of saying. 
We note, however, that an authority on Chinese matters, 
Mr. Russell Young, in writing to the New York 
Herald, expresses strong doubts as to there being any 
risk of the great Chinese statesman deserting to the rebels. 
Li Hung Chang is over seventy, and he has no sons, and 
besides, he has all the power, rank, and importance that 
any man could desire. Hence it is extremely unlikely that 
he would lend himself to an intrigue for overthrowing 
the present dynasty. The only conceivable motive that 
could actuate him to such a course, thinks Mr. Russell 
Young, would be that of patriotism. He seems, however, 
to consider it very doubtful whether Li Hung Chang 
would look upon a change of dynasty as likely to be of 
any special good to China. We are ourselves inclined to 
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agree with Mr. Russell Young as to Li Hung Chang’s 
probable attitude. Still, it must be admitted that 
the withdrawal of the Fleet at so critical a moment 
is a suspicious circumstance, unless, indeed, it should 
happen that the crews were honeycombed by the Secret 
Societies. In that case, the further the ships are 
kept away from the Yangtse-Kiang, the better. It is 
characteristic of things Chinese, that the outbreak is 
expected to be greatly influenced by the forthcoming 
quarterly competitive examinations. These take place at 
Nankin during the first week in September, and they will 
attract the literati who form the most dangerous element 
in the Kolaghwei. ‘ At the lowest estimate,” we are told, 
“thirty thousand students will assemble in the ancient 
capital of China on this occasion. Each student brings 
with him a servant. All the merchants collect there, and 
upwards of a hundred thousand able-bodied men will thus 
be in Nankin in addition to the normal population.” In 
view of these circumstances, it is not unnaturally expected 
that the revolt will tend to spread during September, and 
that for the present we must look for worse instead of 
better news from China. 

Though we are, on the whole, inclined to the belief that 
the Manchu dynasty will weather this storm just as it 
weathered that produced by the Taeping rebellion, it is 
interesting to consider what would be the result of its 
overthrow upon the world in general. If the Tartar régime 
dies, it will die hard. Now, this means that to crush it, 
both a powerful armed force and a leader will be required. 
But during the present century, we have had no experience 
of a great Asiatic country at the disposition of a successful 
General and his victorious army. Might not the position 
be a very unpleasant one for Russia, England, and France, 
—the three Powers possessed of territory conterminous 
with the Chinese frontier ? At present, China is inert and 
motionless. Successful usurpers in barbarous societies do 
not, however, as a rule, remain inactive. In all probability, 
the first idea of the destroyer of the Manchu dynasty, if he 
ever appears, will be to look out for fresh worlds to conquer. 
Will he turn upon India, will he drive the French into the 
sea at Tonquin, or will he break Russia in Asia in two, 
and cut off Vladivostock and the Pacific Provinces from 
communication with the Caspian and Central Russia ? 
The prospect of his entering upon any one of these under- 
takings is not a pleasant one for the Power specially 
interested ; but one or other of them would almost certainly 
be taken up by a successful Chinese usurper. But if 
victorious, especially in an attack on Russia, what might 
he not attempt? A victory on the Amour might lead to 
that invasion of civilisation by a horde of Chinamen which 
has long been the nightmare of imaginative Europeans. 
The prospect is appalling enough, yet who can say that it 
may not be the result of a successful issue to the present 
revolt? Lord Wolseley once told an interviewer that he 
believed China would.conquer Russia, Germany, and 
France, and that then the English and Americans would 
have to fight a Battle of Armageddon to decide whether the 
world should belong to the Mongolian or the Anglo-Saxon. 
If the Kolaghwei only moves quickly enough, who knows 
but that the hero of Tel-el-Kebir will be able to command 
the British Division in person ? 





THE DANGERS OF POLITICAL APATHY. 


T is said that the chief feature of the contest at 
Lewisham is a profound indifference on the part of 

the constituency as to the result of the election. Lewisham 
1s practically a suburb of London, and the Conservative 
victory there in 1886 was on so great a scale, that it is very 
natural, for Conservatives at least, to think that there is no 
more chance for the Home-rule candidate there than there 
would be in the City of London. Nor do we suppose that 
there is much more chance. Even in 1885, when the 
Liberal Party was undivided, Lord Lewisham carried his 
election by more than a thousand ; and in 1886, after the 
split, he carried it by more than two thousand. If ina 
great Conservative suburban constituency like that, the 
Home-rule Party should come at all near to success, we 
Should indeed think that a great reaction against the 
Unionists had set in. This, however, is not to be 
feared. But it is to be feared that the tremendous 
victory of 1886 will render the Unionists of Lewisham 
languid, and too confident that no exertion on their 
parts is needed; and this would practically result in a 











very great reduction of their majority, and a very great 
encouragement to the Gladstonians. We should regret 
this on every account. The number of rural contests in 
which the Gladstonians have triumphed has already spread 
great discouragement on the Unionist side; and if in the 
great city and suburban constituencies, where a Unionist 
return is practically certain, every effort is not made to 
keep the ascendency we have won, the discouragement will 
go still further. The state of the case appears to be this. 
Neither town nor country cares very much about the Irish 
Question. The constituencies are weary of it, and seem 
unable to realise how very great and far-reaching a con- 
stitutional question it involves. But in the rural constituen- 
cies the excitement has been kept up by the interest of the 
rural labourers in the allotment question, in the promise of 
Parochial Councils, and in the general struggle between Mr. 
Gladstone, whom they justly regard as having enfranchised 
them, and the Tories, who, though they at last concurred in 
the enfranchisement, concurred in it reluctantly and late. In 
the great urban and suburban constituencies, on the other 
hand, while a like apathy on the Irish Question prevails, 
there are no political controversies which interest them deeply 
to substitute for it. The Conservatives may and do shout 
for Lord Salisbury, but they do not look up to him with the 
grateful sense of enthusiasm with which the Radicals regard 
Mr. Gladstone. Besides, as Lord Salisbury is already at the 
head of affairs, there is not the same eagerness to succour 
and sustain him, that there might be if he had to be 
brought back from Opposition to the head of the State. 
The consequence may only too probably be that there will 
be a good deal of coolness about the election, that the total 
poll will fall off greatly, and that it will fall off even more 
among the Unionists than among the Gladstonians, 
who will naturally do their best to justify their attack 
upon the seat. It is in constituencies in which Unionism 
and Conservatism are most deeply rooted that there will be 
most danger of supineness and indifference. And yet it is 
exactly in these constituencies that we ought to look, and 
not to look in vain, for those demonstrations of the popu- 
larity of the Unionist cause which the rural districts no 
longer afford us. If the county constituencies often 
declare against us, and the urban constituencies are too 
indolent to reply by declaring emphatically in our favour, 
we shall have little chance of carrying the General Election. 
Yet it seems certain that it is far more difficult to get con- 
stituencies which believe in the Government to proclaim 
their belief in it with emphasis, than it is to get con- 
stituencies which believe in the leader of Opposition to 
proclaim that belief with emphasis. In demonstrations 
of that kind, the “ Outs” have always a most sensible 
advantage over the “ Ins.” 

And if the approaching struggle were a mere question 
between the “Outs” and the “Ins,” we should hardly 
care to take a very eager part on either side. We suppose 
it is not, on the whole, disadvantageous for each party to 
have its turn in Opposition and in Office, in the respon- 
sibilities of criticism and in the responsibilities of adminis- 
tration. Responsibility renders the Radicals less disposed 
to destruction, and renders the Tories more willing for Re- 
form. But in the present case a great deal more is at stake 
than any issue of that limited kind. Unless the Unionists 
can realise that all the political traditions and consti- 
tutional forms under which our democratic institutions 
have been developed are at stake, they do not understand 
for what they are fighting; and a party that does not 
understand for what it is fighting has no right to win. 
Nothing can be clearer than that a democracy which has 
not lasted for more than six years, and has not even 
gauged its own power, will be gravely imperilling its future 
by destroying and recasting the traditional habits and 
principles of its political life before it has even accus- 
tomed itself to the discharge of the most elementary duties. 
Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, it 
was the rashest of all courses to launch it, as he did, on the 
people of these islands at a time when half of the constitu- 
encies were only just entering for the first time on the exer- 
cise of political responsibilities, and had not even realised 
for themselves the sort of institutions under which they 
live. What the Unionists hold is, that a reconstruction 
of the conditions under which Great Britain and Ireland 
have been united for the last ninety years, is, at the very 
least, one of the most difficult and responsible of tasks ; 
and that if it involves, as it appears to do, not only the re- 
construction of the political institutions of the last ninety 
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years, but the reconstruction of the political institutions 
of these islands for all the centuries in which they can be 
said to have had any sort of popular life, it is not only one 
of the most difficult and responsible of tasks, but one 
which it is sheer madness for a raw and quite untrained 
democracy to undertake at all. If this be so, to let 
apathy and indifference creep upon us on the very eve 
of what might well prove to be a disastrous adventure of 
this kind, is not mere political negligence, but the most 
criminal political default, the kind of default for which 
great States are very fortunate if they do not pay with 
their lives. It may be very hard to realise that the fate 
of a single by-election of the kind which is just about to 
‘take place at Lewisham, can be of first-rate importance to 
the destiny of this country. Yet when we observe how 
greatly one election influences another; how obvious it is 
that the issues of the elections held in the first few days of a 
General Election determine in a great degree the results of 
those which follow; how vast is the effect of example on the 
constituencies of this country; and how apt even by-elections 
are to encourage those who win at them till they fight better, 
and to discourage those who lose till they fight worse,—it 
becomes a political obligation of the highest kind to strain 
every nerve at a time like the present to raise even Con- 
servative victories into great Conservative triumphs, and 
to do all in our power to turn the tide of battle which has 
lately been running so strongly against us. Apathy is no 
mood for a crisis like the present. At such a moment, indif- 
ference is worse thana sin of omission ; it is political levity, 
it is almost political cynicism. If we are worsted in the 
great conflict after doing all that it is in our power to do, 
the fault is notours. But if we allowa number of elections 
to result worse than they need result, as a consequence of 
our apathy, we shall be in part responsible for a defeat 
that may transmit its evil consequences to our posterity 
for many generations, perhaps even for many centuries, to 
come. To think lightly of by-elections at such a time as 
this, is to prepare for losing the pitched battle of which 
the latest by-elections are the popular auguries and omens. 


THE FRENCH FLEET AT PORTSMOUTH. 


t ie is to be hoped that the old stone forts which stand 

on either side of the mouth of Portsmouth Harbour, 
and form, as it were, the gates of empire through which 
fleets and armies yearly pass to control the ocean and 
garrison “the islands of the sea,” may never look on a less 
peaceful spectacle than that presented by the French and 
English squadrons lying side by side in the Solent, while 
their rival commanders compare views on tactics, or discuss 
nice problems of naval architecture. The vessels of the 
French squadron are less powerful than the recent addi- 
tions to our own Navy. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that many of the principles which now control 
the designs of British naval architects are mainly, if not 
wholly, due to the earlier conceptions worked out by French 
constructors, and maintained with that courage of opinion 
which French intelligence always shows in subordinating 
detail to a leading idea clearly understood. Chief among 
these are the two theories of distributing, in place of concen- 
trating, the main armament both of battle-ships and cruisers, 
and the adoption of the barbette system instead of turrets. 
No one who has seen the great sea-going French ironclads of 
the ‘ Duperré’ class, built in 1879, can fail to notice the 
commanding height above the water of the big guns in the 
barbettes upon their upper deck, which gives them a great 
advantage over the turret-guns of ships of our ‘ Devasta- 
tion’ and ‘Colossus’ type. The turrets, with their thick 
and complete covering of armour, though giving great pro- 
tection to the gun’s crew, are so heavy that they cannot be 
placed high without endangering the stability of the vessel ; 
and this consideration also makes it impossible to distri- 
bute the heavy guns in different parts of the ship by 
multiplying the number of turrets. As early as 1879, the 
French abandoned turrets, and the ‘ Dévastation’ and 
‘Duperré’ were built with four barbettes, carrying a 
48-ton gun in each at a great height above the water. 
‘These vessels are still among the finest ironclads afloat, 
and the ‘Marceau,’ the most powerful of the French 
vessels now in English waters, hardly differs in design 
from this earlier type, though she was only launched 
three years ago. Both have four separate barbettes, 
both carry their guns at a great height above the water, 
both have a complete belt of armour along the water-line 


| from stem to stern, and both are admirable sea-boats. 
But the guns of the ‘Marceau’ are of fifty-two tons, as 
against the slightly lighter weapon in the barbettes of the 
‘Duperré,’ and the armour-belt of the former vessel is 
18 in. thick, or double that of the earlier vessels. The 
influence of the French system on our own Navy was first 
seen in the ‘ Admiral’ class, in all of which the guns were 
placed in pairs in high barbettes, fore and aft, with the 
exception of the ‘ Benbow,’ which carried a single 111-ton 
gun in each barbette. Later, the distribution of the guns 
in separate barbettes or on protected sponsons was frankly 
adopted in all our cruisers ; but when the designs for the 
new battle-ships came to be considered by the Committee 
appointed to review them, the same compromise was 
adopted which marked the construction of the ‘ Admirals.’ 
The new ships are on the French model to this ex- 
tent, that the barbette system was approved for all 
but one vessel, the ‘ Hood,’ in which turrets were retained, 
in deference, it is said, to the views of the able officer 
whose name the vessel bears. But the guns are still in 
pairs, and not in single emplacements. This is partly due 
to the certain knowledge obtained by experience, that two 
guns of the heaviest type can be worked with quickness and 
effect side by side, which French experts for a time denied. 
But the designs of our new cruisers hardly differ in the 
distribution of their armament from those adopted by the 
French for their early ironclads. In paying this tribute 
to the skill and foresight of French naval constructors, we 
may recall the memory of the days of the old war, when 
the “lines” of the finest and fastest of the French prizes 
were copied in the English dockyards, and exercised a 
marked influence on the English naval architecture of a 
past generation. But, good as the French vessels are, there 
is no doubt that the first-class battle-ships of the new 
naval programme, of the ‘ Ramillies’ class, are a marked 
advance even on them. The ‘ Neptune,’ the most 
recently completed of French ironclads, is not more than 
equal in displacement and armament to one of the 
second-class battle-ships of our new programme, of the 
‘ Barfleur ’ and ‘ Centurion’ type, with which the ‘ Marceau’ 
may also be compared. In some details of armament and 
fittings the French still surpass us, especially in the method 
of loading their big guns. These Canet guns are of 
wonderful simplicity and strength, though the splendid 
ordnance now mounted in their ironclads was not accepted 
until after a series of fatal accidents caused by the bursting 
of the older type of French naval cannon. In these Canet 
guns, a single sailor, by turning a wheel in one direction, 
unscrews the breech-block, withdraws it, and throws it 
back to admit the shot. By simply reversing the motion 
of the wheel, the breech is closed and the screw once 
more made fast. In one respect the French gunners 
have a clear advantage over the English system. In 
their barbettes, the gun can be loaded when pointed 
towards any part of the horizon. In the English ships, it 
has to be brought back to a line parallel with the keel of 
the vessel after every shot, which causes loss of time and 
throws the whole length of the gun broadside-on to the 
shot of an enemy, unless the ship is being fought “ bows 
on.” The ‘Marengo,’ Admiral Gervais’s flagship, is 
an old-fashioned central-battery ship, not unlike our 
‘Hercules ;’ but the ‘Requin’ and ‘ Furieux’ belong to a 
class of vessel which has not been built for many years for 
the British Navy. They are “ coast-defence” ironclads, 
so called; but it is difficult to see in what respect they 
differ as fighting-ships from any other powerful modern 
ironclad. They have a speed of eleven knots, and are 
very heavily armoured. The ‘ Requin,’ which has three 
sister-vessels, the ‘Caiman,’ ‘Indomptable,’ and ‘ Terrible,’ 
carries two 75-ton guns in separate barbettes, and is 
really a smaller ‘Benbow.’ The ‘ Furieux,’ which is 
a smaller vessel of the same type, has for main arma- 
ment two 48-ton guns. The unarmoured boats of the 
French squadron are the ‘Surcouf,’ the ‘ Lance,’ and a 
couple of first-class torpedo-boats. The ‘Surcouf’ is a 
protected cruiser, with an average sea-speed of seventeen 
knots. She is thus about one and a half knots faster at 
sea than the ‘ Barhams’ and ‘ Bellonas’ of like size in our 
Navy. The torpedo-boats, though not of the latest build, 
are faster and better vessels than most of those employed 
in our late manceuvres. Generally speaking, all these 
vessels carry much larger crews in proportion to their size 
than is thought necessary in the British service. This has 
long been a tradition in the French Navy, and is probably 
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based on the accumulated experience of the morale of 
French sailors in action. Apparently the Breton folk who 
man most of the Navy of the Republic, find support in the 
sense of numbers, though those numbers must add to the 
frightful destruction of life which is generally expected to 
mark the naval battles of the future. Physically, they are 
fine fellows enough, painstaking and docile, but with little 
of the gaiety and exuberance of British seamen. The 
engine-room complements are said to show a marked 
superiority in education and intelligence over the average 
class of hand shipped for duty as stokers and assistants in 
our vessels. The officers are educated gentlemen, brimful 
of the latest theories of naval war and practice, and, as the 
recent French naval manceuvres showed, exceedingly com- 
etent in the practical management of their ships. No 
doubt the pleasant exchange of courtesies made possible 
by the visit of the French squadron while our own Fleet 
is still mobilised, will enlarge the professional knowledge 
of both Navies, while making the chances of its actual 
employment still more remote than at present. 








AMBITION. 

N the beautiful and living picture of the late Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone which his brother-in-law, the Rev. E. C. 
Wickham, draws in the sermon preached at Hawarden on the 
Sunday after the funeral, he tells us that Mr. W. H. Gladstone 
“was devoid of ambition, and he did nothing for effect.” Yet 
he was evidently something of an artist in a not inconsiderable 
field of action,—having had a most profound and delicate sense 
of musical expression, for instance,—and having carried into his 
work asascholar at Oxford “ an ease and grace ” which he could 
also display, when he had sufficient motive, in his rare speeches 
or the few written compositions which he could be induced to 
undertake. One of the great musicians of the day said of him: 
—“ His sympathy has been for many years of the greatest en- 
couragement and help to me,” and his abilities were estimated 
very highly by his official superiors and colleagues, and, 
indeed, by all who were intimate with him. It is avery curious 
fact that a man of such abilities, living close to the very 
centre of political life and power, should have been destitute 
of ambition and the love of effect, as Mr. W. H. Gladstone 
undoubtedly was. And when Mr. Wickham says of the 
“exacting taste which was satisfied with nothing short of 
perfection, and the accompaniment of this, a singular 
modesty and self-depreciation,” that they may be viewed 
as defects which, ‘when they are at all in excess, cer- 
tainly rob the world of the public results of great capa- 
bilities,” he is speaking strictly within the mark, though he 
is equally right in adding that these defects, if they be defects, 
are “in themselves both rare and beautiful things.” And 
they proved that they were rare and beautiful things in 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone’s case by their influence on others. 
If he had had that ambition and that love of effect which 
his exacting taste and singular modesty helped to extin- 
guish in him, he would not have been what he was, “a 
centre and source of peace” to all hisfriends. Ambition must 
by its very essence be a source of restlessness rather than of 
rest. It would not stir the world as powerfully as, when com- 
bined with great powers, it does, unless it were a source of rest- 
lessness. Again, the love of effect is necessarily self-conscious. 
If you yearn to produce an effect, you must be anxious to know 
whether or not you have produced it, and must watch the 
countenances of others to ascertain the result. That attitude 
of mind is by no means a source of peace, but a source 
of uneasiness to those who are so watched. It must be 
admitted, indeed, that many of the various devices for 
fertilising the world with the influence of the great genius 
and talents bestowed on individual men, are not intrinsi- 
cally of the most fascinating kind. The true poet’s love 
of fame, the true actor’s love of effect, the great General’s 
love of victory, the great leader’s love of power, the great 
satirist’s love of exposing the weaknesses of men, are not 
intrinsically qualities that can be much admired or loved, 
though they lead to the popularising and the effective use of 
talents which would otherwise “rust unburnished” and not 
“shine in use.” Ambition especially, is not intrinsically at 
alla loveable quality, though it is probably one of the most 
useful; indeed it is the very steam-power of the social and 
political world without which hardly any great social or 
political movement could be carried through at all. With- 


out it men would be massed together without leaders, without 

the word of command, without the power to co-operate 

effectively. It may be quite true that it is a rarer and 

more grateful thing to find centres of “peace,” than to 

find centres of energy. For one centre of real peace, 

there are probably scores of centres of human energy, and that: 

being so, we are more grateful to the one man who diffuses 

amongst us the sense of trust and of repose, than we are to 

most of those who spur us on to action, and not only prevent 

us from going to sleep, but stimulate us into activity by 

their perpetual eagerness to enter on some great work. But, 

after all, the world would do very badly indeed without ambi- 
tion. It is not intrinsically a loveable quality, for it is a mere 

means to an end, and not an end in itself. It is rather a goad 

to action, or a ferment which promotes new organic processes 
in the social body which could not take place without it, than 

an ideal quality that adorns and refines the character which 

possesses it. None the less, without ambition in the few, the 
many would never find any adequate leaders. For ‘‘ambition,” 
etymologically, means that “going about” to canvass for the 
support and adhesion of others, which wins followers and con- 
structs a coherent party in the State; indeed, it is mainly 
through ambition that we obtain the various grades of leader- 
ship,—the local leadership which organises the local bias, the 
intermediate leaderships which connect the local leaders with 
the party leader, and finally, the central leadership which 
moulds party aspirations and determines the line of advance 
for the future. Without ambitions we should have no one 
willing to take the responsibility of going forward or retreating, 
no one to gather up and reflect the tendencies of others, no 
one to perceive and stimulate the social instincts and passions 
by which human nature gropes its way to a distinctive con- 
sciousness of its immediate destiny. 

The class of men whom the public, with a certain sense of 
disapproval, calls ambitious, though seldom free from the kind 
of faults to which high powers combined with very eager 
personal impulses and cravings are apt to lead, are really 
quite indispensable to the movement and progress of man- 
kind,—perhaps even more so than those whom, in our admira- 
tion for their self-forgetfulness and the peace they diffuse 
around them like an atmosphere, we hold up to the imitation 
of others, and speak of as models of disinterestedness and 
modesty. David was, after all, a greater force in the educa- 
tion of the Jewish people than Jonathan, though it is in 
recalling the self-forgetfulness of Jonathan that the poet 
writes of David :— 

“Yet it was well; for so ’mid cares of rule 
And crime’s encircling tide 
A spell was o’er thee, zealous one, to cool 
Earth-joy and kingly pride ; 

With battle-scene and pageant prompt to blend 

The pale calm spectre of a blameless friend.” 
It is not given to every one to be a “centre of peace,” 
and those to whom it is given are the last to imagine 
that it is any special merit of theirs that they stand 
outside the whirl and confusion of the battle, and possess 
their souls in patience, while those who lead the fight are 
agitated by the vivid rippling of all sorts of changeful sym- 
pathies, or the turbid swell of all sorts of stormy emotions. 
Far from looking down upon those who thus float hither and 
thither in the flowing and ebbing tides of popular passion, 
the unambitious are always inclined to depreciate themselves 
on the very ground that they stand outside the rush of these 
rapids, and enter less deeply into the tumults of the human 
soul, and the great pains and perils of human sacrifice. If 
we are to measure the ambitious by the judgment of the un- 
ambitious, we should often place them higher rather than lower 
in the pyramid of human worth. At least, where the ambition 
is, as it often is, we will not say quite unselfish, for then it 
would cease to be ambition, but largely subordinated to 
unselfish aims, and capable of great sacrifices for what repre- 
sents itself as the good of others, the truly unambitious mind 
looks up to such ambition as this, not down upon it, and 
rates the ardour of the nature which cannot but plunge into 
the conflict, above the peacefulness and disinterestedness which 
stands tranquilly aloof, even though the latter may diffuse 
around it a sense of rest which the former dissipates. And are: 
not the great majority of us who are onlookers and belong pro- 
perly to neither class, too much inclined to ignore the more 
just judgment in our hearty admiration of the more spiritual 
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about the praise of the multitude, to do nothing for effect, to 
be quite indifferent whether he has influence over his fellow- 
men or not, that we accord a greater moral appreciation to these 
qualities than those who really possess them in their highest 
form would be at all willing to award tothem. No doubt they 
are rare and shining qualities, without a few examples of 
which in every generation the world would fare badly. But, 
after all, is not the modest and unambitious man quite right 
in his high appreciation of those who can really share in the 
heat and conflict of human life, without losing the ideal passion 
for the great ends of existence which it is so difficult to keep 
unsullied by the stains of selfish desire and regret? David 
no doubt often envied the blameless life of Jonathan. But 
was not Jonathan right in feeling that the career of David, far 
from blameless though it proved, was a more arduous and 
mightier career? When we see, as we so often do, a striking 
contrast between the unworldliness of one man and the 
complex elements which are blended in the career of 
another close beside him whose fate and duty it has 
been to plunge into the mid-current of human strife, and 
who has yet retained a predominant temper of disinterested- 
ness and devotion through the whole glare and turmoil 
of a stormy existence, ought we not to feel that, though 
the former may be the happier, the latter is in some 
sense the nobler destiny, and that, after all, the modest 
and unambitious man who is a centre of peace to all his circle, 
is right in awarding the higher meed of reverence and grati- 
tude to him who, though he cannot perhaps keep himself as 
“unspotted from the world” as his more detached and 
spiritual-minded neighbour, yet has triumphed over more 
bewildering passions, and overcome at last the difficulties of a 
more arduous lot ? 





IN TOWN. 

T is sad to reflect upon the vast amount of sympathy that 
must be practically lost and wasted every year by being 
misplaced or lavished upon unworthy objects. Happily, the 
milk of human kindness seems to be so superabundant, so 
impossible to dry at its source, that, however much a mis- 
directed and wrong-headed charity may drain it to-day, 
humanity will always have plenty of it left to waste upon the 
impostors of the morrow. Not that all the objects upon 
whom it is foolishly wasted are impostors. Some, indeed, 
there are who have never asked for it by any word of their 
own, and who resent exceedingly that they should be con- 
sidered fit recipients of a pity that they do not want. Never- 
theless, in the case of such people, it is perfectly useless to 
protest—sympathy is the one gift that it seems im- 
possible to make the giver take back again, possibly because 
he knows the value of it too well—and so they are com- 
pelled to possess their souls in silence, and take such 
comforting vengeance as they may from the reflection that, 
after all, this spendthrift of sympathy is more in want of it 
than they are themselves, but that they, for their part, have 
no intention of giving it to him. In no one matter, perhaps, is 
there so much sympathy wasted as there is over the man 
whose business, necessity, or inclination has kept him a 
resident in London at a time when all his companions are fled 
to seek their pleasures elsewhere. Inclination, however, is 
not a safe word to use, and so we had better withdraw it at 
once; no one, of course, in his right senses could possibly 
believe that a man would remain in London for the month of 
August for his own pleasure. Nothing but the direst necessity 
could have persuaded him to so desperate a course; and any 
suggestion to the contrary would be received with the same 
incredulous wonder as the assertion that a prisoner remained 
in gaol, not because he was constrained by bolts and bars, but 
because he preferred that situation. Year by year the popular 
superstition grows in force that causes London to turn itself 
inside-out for at least one month in the autumn. To-day 
we believe that there is no mortal so unconsidered that he 
cannot take his holiday somewhere away from the scene of 
his toil: the chimney-sweep blackens the waters of Margate 
with London soot, and the costermonger hawks his wares 
upon the beach. For any man to allege that he preferred to 
remain in the deserted city, would be to put forward a pre- 
tence almost impious in its contrariety to received opinion. 
Moreover, how is it possible that any sane people should believe 
that their room is preferred to their company? How dull, 
how portentously drear and dismal, must be the place which 





has been deprived of the light of their countenances! Their 
society is the salt that has lent London its savour for the 
other months of the year. What savour can the city possess 
when it is deprived of that salt? No; assuredly it would 
be idle for us to speak of inclination in such a con- 
nection. Let us rather admit at once that there can be 
no question of deliberate choice, and that no man is capable 
of so braving public opinion as to remain of his own free will 
in the spot from which the world has fled: and then perhaps 
we may be allowed to ask, with all due modesty, whether the 
victim of such necessity is, after all, so very much to be pitied, 
and whether his charitable neighbours are wise in throwing 
away a sympathy which they may chance to want for them- 
selves even in their summer retreats. 


In one sense it is true that London is empty. The houses 
of Belgravia and Mayfair, and many another district also, turn 
the blank, unsightly, gaze of blind and shutter upon the 
deserted squares and gardens. The private carriage, shining 
with varnish and surmounted with gorgeous livery, is 
no more seen, and the omnibuses are fain to jostle each 
other for want of a common prey. Hyde Park has lost 
its riders, and the empty chairs that once brought in such a 
rich harvest of coppers, are now piled forlornly. The river of 
humanity that flooded but a month ago the West-End streets, 
is now reduced to a sluggish trickling stream. And yet— 
it is possible to witness the change without any heavy regret. 
The trees and flowers of Hyde Park have not gone out of 
town; they remain there as beautiful as ever, more beautiful 
in that they are now more easily seen. The streets are quiet : 
no longer deafened with the din of rattling wheels. No longer 
pushed and hustled by struggling fellow-creatures, the way- 
farer walks serenely, and crosses the road whenever and 
wherever he may list. The house of his friend is shut, its 
darkened windows show no sign of recognition, and give no hope 
of present hospitality ; but shut also are the houses on either 
side, the houses of those intolerable bores his neighbours, with 
whom to dine was once the worst of penances, and a 
visit to whom, however long postponed, was an ever- 
present nightmare. It is a great consolation to remember 
that for one friend that is absent, there are absent also a score 
of—acquaintances. There may be no more pleasant gatherings ; 
but also there are no more dull dinners, no more balls, no more 
charity bazaars and concerts, no more afternoon teas. The 
voice of the reciter is heard no more in the land, and the 
amateur, at last, is still. It is possible to escape from this in 
the country? Very likely. It is possible, though in some 
country houses it is difficult; but that is not the question. 
What we would argue is this. Seeing that a residence in 
London is admitted to be pleasant in conjunction with and in 
spite of all these drawbacks, how infinitely more pleasant must 
a residence in London be when these drawbacks are absent! 
If the country is more pleasant still, then must the country 
be the most pleasant place of residence all the year round. 
Surely that line of argument is sufficiently clear. However, we 
will pursue it no further, but turn to another and yet more 
selfish point of view. Life ina big city like London entails a con- 
stant struggle upon the individual inhabitants to emerge from 
the ruck of their fellows, to free themselves by the use of 
jostling elbows from the elbows that jostle them; to scramble, 
in fact, after an unseemly fashion for the scanty posts of 
vantage that are but few in comparison with the crowd that 
desires them. Now, during this month at least, the individual, 
however greedy he may be, can enjoy any advantage that he 
wishes without the fear of competition. For him are the best 
seats at the theatre; there is no one to dispute them. The 
cab or omnibus hails him from afar, and solicits his custom: 
no longer need he fear the ignominy of being refused by cabs 
and omnibuses that he has hailed himself. To him the shop- 
keeper will give his undivided attention, nor ever bint 
that other customers await his notice. At his club the most 
comfortable arm-chair is his, and the right to sit upon as many 
papers as he may think fit; his also are the cosiest corners in 
the dining-room, the most desirable table, the alacrity of all 
the waiters, and the unwonted luxury of eating his dinner at 
the hour it was ordered, and while it is still hot. Indeed, this 
is no small thing. There is no more contest; his competitors 
have quitted the place, and left him upon the battle-field, 
which no one now disputes; his personal comfort is assured 
It is a selfish point of view—a very selfish point of view—but 
what better way is there of discouraging sympathy than by 
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showing that the object of it is selfish and self-seeking? That 
is our sole intention,—to prevent the further waste of a mis- 
placed sympathy, and to turn it, if possible, into a channel 
-where it is really wanted. 

On the whole, perhaps, discretion is the better part of 
-yalour, and we had best refrain from the latter attempt. To 
reject sympathy is always dangerous; to return it is more 
dangerous still. Let us be content, then, with disclaiming on 
behalf of the man who still sojourns in London, any desire 
for the pity of his fugitive fellows; we will not dare to suggest 
the claims for pity that those fugitives themselves present. 
Still, one may at least offer a certain measure of condolence 
with them on account of their unaccomplished desires. Why 
does any man leave London, if it is not either to escape from 
‘himself, or to escape from his neighbours? If it be from his 
neighbours, surely it were better to have remained where he 
was, since they seem disposed to save him the trouble of 
moving by taking themseves off, and to enjoy the solitude that 
their absence has created ; for flight from the company of others 
is of no avail, when the others accompany the flight. If it be to 
-escape from himself, to forget his ordinary cares, to leave behind 
his most harassing preoccupations, and to revel only in those 
mew thoughts that are whispered by sea-shore or on mountain- 
side, how miserably futile is the endeavour! Cclum non 
animum mutant—those who cross the sea in -yachts or climb 
the topmost peaks. ‘“ Black Care,” though it takes no holiday 
itself, is ever a fellow-tourist whose importunities cannot be 
shaken off. The roped line of Alpine climbers drag it after 
them, securely tied; it sits upon the taffrail of the leaping 
boat, and thrusts a mocking visage between the yachtsman 
and the following waves; it lurks among the grouse upon the 
heather, itself a black game that no gun can ever bring 
down. The man “in town,” knows this, and wisely remains 
where he is; better to face this unwelcome follower there 
than to spend much money in railway-tickets and hotel- 
bills, to endure much discomfort in running away from him, 
‘and never to get rid of him at all. Were any other 
argument needed to prove that the Londoner does well in 
staying where he is, we should plead that of health, and say 
that he did so for the benefit of his constitution. But we 
have already said enough on his behalf, and will not advance 
a plea which is unnecessary, and which perhaps might 
provoke the health-seeker abroad into a display of anger and 
impatience. 





HOMES FOR WILD BIRDS. 

“ QYTORKS,” says Aldrovandus, “ will only build their nests 

hk) in free Republics; neither will they dwell in Thuringia, 
for the reason that no tithes are paid there.” But there is little 
doubt that modern birds are less of political partisans; and if 
any one wishes to increase the number and variety of birds near 
a house, the one thing needful is to provide them with suitable 
nesting-places. Nearly all our garden birds migrate more or less 
during the winter, and there is not the least doubt that when 
travelling, they, like ourselves, often say: “ What a capital 
place for a house!” If the tempting spot is met with in spring- 
time, they instantly establish themselves there, and will 
remain, either as permanent tenants, or, if they are migrants, 
until the autumn sends them once more across the sea. A 
good example of this has occurred during the present year. 
Tbe severe cold of last winter forced all the bullfinches to 
move southwards, and for months the handsome red-breasted 
<ocks and their darker mates thronged the hedgerows in the 
Vale of the White Horse. The meadow-land in the Vale 
abounds in the tall, dense thorn-fences in which these 
birds like to build, and in the spring so many of these 
immigrant bullfinches were tempted to stay, that four times 
the usual number of nests were found near one village, with 
the bird-population of which the writer has long bad an 
intimate acquaintance. In one garden in the Vale, more than 
thirty kinds of birds build annually, mainly because some 
pains are taken to secure them a variety of nesting-places. 
Dead limbs are not sawn from the apple-trees in the orchard, 
and in them the nuthatches chisel out their homes. Nettles 
are left to grow under the rooks’ trees, and the whitethroats 
like these almost as well as the wild-rose bushes for their 
delicate nests. Branches that have been pruned from an over- 
hanging elder are left upon the ground near the paths for the 
blackeaps to nest in when the wild hemlock has grown up 
through them; and the heavy masses of ivy left clinging round 





elm, birch, and fir, give shelter to wrens and greenfinches, 
blackbirds, and woodpigeons, and later, to the turtle-doves. 
But many of those who wish to entice the birds to build would 
hardly care to obtain this result by the simple but effective 
plan of letting things alone. A little ingenuity will 
secure the same objects, without incurring the reproach 
of “untidiness.” Artificial nesting-places can easily be 
made, and these “eligible building-sites” need no adver- 
tisements to secure tenants for the ground-landlord. Charles 
Waterton was perhaps the most successful founder of 
bird-colonies ever known, and made Walton Hall a real 
paradise for his favourite tenants. He had a special tower, 
so built that no rat could gain access to it, for the starlings; 
and many pairs of owls, both brown and white, took possession 
of the holes which he excavated for them in the elm-trees. 
Whenever he saw one of the large bracket fungi growing from 
the stem of a tree, the first sign that the centre of the trunk 
has begun to decay, he used with mallet and chisel to cut a 
circular opening, and scoop out a cavity in the half-rotten 
wood within. This made a dry and warm nesting-place which 
no owl could resist, and a pair used nearly always to occupy 
it before a year had passed. No bird was ever killed in the 
park, and hawks and owls nested in the same trees with stock- 
doves and wood-pigeons.. No doubt the hawks sometimes 
killed their neighbours; but hawks, as St. John rightly 
observed, seldom interfere with birds nesting close to their 
own eyrie, though ruthlessly destroying the same species at a 
little distance. But all ground-vermin, especially rats, were 
exterminated by Waterton, who built a high wall round his 
park to keep them out, paying for it by the wine he did not 
drink. 


Though modern acquaintance with the nesting of the storks 
obliges us to forego the old belief in their special love for 
lands of freedom, there can be no question that in the greatest 
of all Republics, the United States, the desire to protect birds 
and to attract to the home and garden, has taken the form of 
a national sentiment. In the New England States, besides 
the strict laws passed for the preservation of the birds them- 
selves, and against the robbing of their nests, special homes 
are provided where they may bring up their young in safety. 
These retreats are known as “ bird-houses,” and nearly every 
human dwelling, whether mansion or cottage, possesses one of 
them. Some are built in the most elaborate and fantastic 
styles of architecture, while others are no more than a cigar- 
box with a hole in the end. But usually a great deal of rather 
misplaced ingenuity is expended on the bird-houses, and the 
New Englanders delight to have opposite their windows a 
model of a church or a large hotel, with doors, windows, and 
floors, painted white or some bright colour, and stuck upon a 
pole where all men may behold it. Sometimes a whole village 
decides to put up a bird-house as a public edifice, in which 
case the size, paint, and architecture are very grand indeed. 
But these houses, which would answer to all the varieties 
named in the children’s game of fortune, “Church, castle, 
cottage, out-house, barn,” are in high favour with such birds 
as build naturally in nooks and corners of farm-buildings or 
holes in walls and trees. Their most frequent tenants in the 
New England States are the bluebird, the house-wren, the 
purple martin, and the sparrow, a “ resident alien ” imported 
from England. “The first to arrive from the South,” writes 
an American friend, “is the bluebird, which in the States is 
looked upon much as the robin-redbreast is in England, on 
account of its beauty, its tameness, and its song. The male 
arrives before his mate; generally about the middle of 
February. If the weather turns cold, he disappears again, 
but by the end of March both birds are generally est blished 
in the room in the bird-house which they occupied the year 
before. Soon after the nest is finished, another visitor arrives 
fromthe South. This is the house-wren, a larger bird than its 
English namesake. The wrens often try to drive out the blue- 
birds, and take every opportunity of their absence to pop into 
the hole, and steal or throw away the sticks and moss collected 
by the previous tenant. But both are often driven out by the 
sparrows, who maintain their post against all comers. The 
last visitor is the purple martin, which is such a universal 
favourite that even the wild Indians hang up a gourd or cala- 
bash under the roof of their huts for the bird to nest in. This 
martin is larger than a swift, with plumage of a lovely deep 
purple, and is a bold and unflinching assailant of hawks, or 
even of the eagle itself, if it comes near the nest.” 
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In England, as in America, all birds that build in holes can 
be easily attracted by anything like a box with a hole in the 
side. The writer knew of a wren in Suffolk which took 
possession of a letter-box at the end of a long carriage-drive, 
and considered it so completely her own, that she threw out 
for several days the letters which were dropped into it. A 
similar box near East Barnet has been tenanted for a number 
of years by a tit. Woodpeckers, nuthatches, and wrynecks 
nearly always prefer to hollow out a hole for themselves; and 
a few dead branches, or even dead trees, left in the garden, 
will nearly always attract one or the other. The wrynecks 
always like a dead willow better than any other tree. If 
there is a pond, waterhens are sure to know of it, for they are 
great travellers, especially at night; and a pair are almost 
certain to take possession of it, if there are one or two bushes 
on the bank with boughs just touching the water, so that they 
may form a basis for the floating nest. But the birds most 
wanted in a garden are all those warblers which come to us 
during the spring and summer. They are the most useful, 
for they are exclusively insect-eaters, and the most charming, 
for, except the chiff-chaff, they all sing sweetly. They can be 
won over with ease, for they come to us on purpose to nest; 
and every cock-bird that arrives selects some pleasant spot, 
where his mate, when he has won her by outsinging his rivals, 
ean build her nest. The redstart, the most beautiful of them all, 
will nest in the boxes; the blackeap and garden-warbler, the 
best songsters after the nightingale, are very fond of bramble- 
bushes, and a few long runners planted in the corner of a 
shrubbery will soon find a tenant. The nightingales are 
harder to entice, for they insist on thicker covert, if possible 
in the neighbourhood of oak-trees, with the dead leaves of 
which the nest is always finished; but they may be invited by 
keeping a piece of coppice or clump of shrubs cut low, and 
so forcing them to grow close and bushy. It is by no means 
necessary that the spot shall be a retired one, for small birds 
during the nesting season are almost indifferent to men. The 
writer knew of a nightingale which nested in a window-box, 
and has found many nests within a few feet of a path. Only 
one precaution need be observed,—the birds must not be 
frequently disturbed, nor the eggs handled. Rooks are pro- 
bably more often the object of direct request for the “ honour 
of their company ” than any other bird ; but the writer cannot 
recall a single instance in which such invitations have been 
successful. Probably a few sham nests put in suitable 
trees might attract the young birds driven from neighbouring 
rookeries ; but they are more exacting and particular than any 
other species as to their choice of a residence. For the 
following story the writer could give both place and date if 
necessary. A farmer drove away his neighbour’s rooks from 
a rookery by placing carrion in one or two of the nests. Six 
years later their enemy’s farm was sold, and occupied by a 
new owner, and in the next spring the birds came to the house 
and built a large rookery close to it. Some rooks taken out 
lately to Australia met a curious fate. They had completed 
their moult when shipped, but on arriving in the splendid 
aviary built for them, were affected by the hot weather, 
and moulted again. The exhausting effect of the double moult 
seems to have gradually killed off the whole colony. 

But few birds besides the rook can resist one or other of 
the attractions which we have described, and some such pro- 
vision is now needed; for the tendency of a growing popula- 
tion is to banish bird-life, not in England, as in France, by 
killing the birds, but by destroying their nesting-places. In 
the fruit-growing parts of Kent, for instance, the copse-wood 
which sheltered the warblers is giving place to currant and 
gooseberry plantations, and the hedges are being cut into 
formal lines. Yet a family of young whitethroats will do 
more to clear the bushes of insects than the most skilful 
“garden hand” in the county. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE OF TO-DAY. 
AFTER twenty-two years’ absence, I find myself in England, 
my native country, again. I am settled {down in ber very 
heart, in a delightful corner of the picturesque county of 
Blankshire. My first Sunday was spent here as a clerical 
“casual;” before the next, I fully believed I should have to 
“move on” elsewhere. To my surprise and delight, I was 











asked to become locum-tenens for the new Vicar, who, though 
appointed to the cure, could not for a time come into residence. 
(N.B.—My housekeeper has never said of me what my college 
friend’s housekeeper did of him: “ The Rector’s away, but if you 

want the local demon, he’s in the garden yonder.””) HowI got to 
my first service isa mystery. My marching orders were, ‘‘ Go to 

Slapton by the 9.20 train.” I did so; and on asking the station- 
master, on my arrival, where Slapton was, he waved his hand 

so dubiously, that any point of the compass might have been: 
meant, and added, “It’s over there.” Further inquiry elicited 
the reply, “ Well, it’s somewhere about.” SoI thought. Getting 
(as it proved) nearer my destination, I asked my way again.. 
“ You see, Sir, Slapton is a place of many pieces: which do you 

want?” ‘The one where the church is.” “Then keep on 

through that cornfield, and you'll come to it.” The villager 
was right. Over the row of rugged elms the weather-vane- 
modestly showed a bit of itself, and there, through the dense 

and beautifully green foliage, the two eastern windows 

appeared; but which was the chancel I could not as yet 

determine. On the north side of the church, three brick 

buttresses were supporting the old rubble walls, over which 

was the red-tiled roof. On the south side, a square room, with 

plastered walls and a common house-window, a cottage 
chimney withal peeping out over it, met the eye. Further 

round was the western porch, a Virginia creeper hiding its 

newness, and hanging gracefully from the archway ; and there, 
at the end of the northern aisle, rose the tower, neither old> 
nor ivy-mantled, nor heaven-pointing, nor anything church- 

like,—simply a very modern restoration (?) in brick. The 

painful incongruities of this village church were not yet 

exhausted, for inside two massive Norman arches have been 

removed, and four wooden Corinthian pillars have taken their 
place. The “style” of the church (?)—I forbear to describe it, 
it is so tantalisingly eclectic. Observers seeing it from different 

points of view, would gertainly come to loggerheads about it, 

as the two valiant knights did about the shield. But what was 

that chamber-like “ lean-to ” on the southern side? Its nature 

and use were gathered from the inside only. It is a private 

chapel and family mausoleum. It is ascended by a flight of 
steps from the nave of the church, from which it is separated 

by aniron railing. Inside of this are the monumental brasses 
on the marble floor, and the mural tablets and busts on either: 
wall, above which are the family colours or banners, almost: 
as tattered and torn as those over the tomb of the Black 

Prince in Canterbury Cathedral. But the quaintest thing here- 

abouts is the fine lattice-work screen which divides the family 
burying-place from the family chapel. In this narrow manor 
pew are altars for each worshipper ; over each prayer-desk is 
a projecting ledge, on which are the ancestral arms and the 
suggestive and fitting motto, Videf Deus. In the lattice-work 

are small windows of similar material, and these when the 
sermon begins are thrown open, and the pulpit being near, 
a full view of the preacher is obtained by Squire and family. 

Included in this strange “addition ” to the church is a library 

containing upwards of three hundred volumes of divinity. 
Rumour—which, we know, may be mendazx as well as loquaa— 
has it that, like Sir Roger de Coverley, Sir Harry Melville was 
anxious about his chaplain’s orthodoxy, so he selected his own 
theology, and placed it here for the parson’s week-day reading 
and Sunday use. Amongst the books there is a Hebrew 
Bible containing this entry on the fly-leaf: “I finished for the 
fifth time the reading of the Bible in Hebrew, January 
8th, 1702.” How many of my brethren—reverend, rather 
reverend, very reverend, right reverend, or even most 
reverend—could make a similar entry? But then, Parson 
Hawkins did not live in “the day when studies are so con- 
flicting,’ and the pressure on the clergy is so great 
and constant. Before leaving the sacred building, let one 
word be said of hearty commendation of the village choir. 
What a pleasing change has come over the church of my 
fathers during my twenty years’ absence! A parish clerk is 
still here, but the Vicar has the benefit of his sonorous voice 
at churchings, baptisms, and funerals only. ‘“ The old order 
has indeed changed,” and “ God has fulfilled himself in a 
better, in a comelier way.” 


A few months’ frank and friendly intercourse with the plain 
village folk brings much pure pleasure and profit. Every 
thoughtful visitor amongst them gets as much or more than 
he gives. Perhaps absence makes the mind grow keener as 
well as the heart fonder of English rural life. It is sucha 
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rare thing in the new lands far away to meet with an aged 
person; here they are as plentiful as blackberries. One 
woman, for example, is ninety-two, and is seen in her pew 
constantly; she has a daughter seventy-one, who, again, has a 
daughter forty-two. How pleasant, again, it is to hear a man 
of seventy-three speak thus of his employer: “Ah! Master 
Spott, he be a good ’un, he be; he ‘lows me a shillin’ a day, 
and I never does a stroke of work for it. How long has be’n 
a-doin’ it? Why, over ten year and more. [ likes master, I 
tell yer, I do.” And this kindly relation does not merely obtain 
in such a case as this. The Tree and Flower Company here 
did a most generous thing during the severe months of last 
winter. The foreman told the older men to stay at home, and 
paid them half their usual wages. The younger and stronger 
men, though employed on odd jobs only, received two-thirds 
of their pay. And now that summer has come, and the hours 
are longer, the men are paid for every moment they make 
overtime. What a contrast to the state of things in a neigh- 
bouring place, where masters and men are at daggers-drawn, 
the men demanding sixpence a thousand more for brickmaking, 
and where the Vicar has frequently to give a “ grocery order” 
to keep wife and children from starving ! 

Given the power of a humorous perception, how much there 
is in a country village to gratify it! Father Jones, for 
example, is “ dead agen the Church, as she’s carried on nowa- 
days. She’s a disgrace to uz, that she is. We must dis- 
stablish her.” ‘“ Why, what for?” “What for? Why, to 
stop this rittleism. Why at Patchbrook yonder, they carries 
a brass cross right round the church. Whoe’er heered of such 
athing?” Asked to show how Disestablishment would stop all 
this, Farmer Jones could only answer: “ Dis-stablishment ill 
do it right enough; leastways, that’s my opinion, and when I 
gets an opinion I likes to keep it, and I shall too.” Then the 
dairyman the other day began to poke fun at the Squire having 
his private pew, “just for all the world like the Ear! having his 
private box at the theater, you know. What a loss it is to 
the village not to be able to see the Squire in his pew in the 
open church. One of my customers says it does her heart 
good to see the Duke of Norwood sitting in his low open pew 
in the church, just like one of ourselves. Doesn’t it say in 
the Book somewhere—you know, Sir, where to find it—‘ The 
rich and the poor meet together, and the Lord is the maker 
of them all’? But to drive to church in his carriage, and go 
in at a private door, and to be screened from the rest of us,— 
it ain’t natural, it’s agen the order of the Almighty, it is!” 
Then, how delicious it is to hear the poor folk describe their 
ailments. Joe Smith has suffered so long from the “ sciatico ;” 
‘one woman has got over the “infloreny,” but she is completely 
overshadowed by her neighbour, who assured her clergyman 
that she had had the “influence” very bad, very bad,—as 
happy a stumbling upon the exact meaning as that citizen of 
the Empire who said to his dog, “Out with you, or I will 
promote ye!” It isa little disconcerting to a “locum” to be 
asked—and all in good faith, too—“ Are you the real Vicar, 
‘Sir P”—“ or the sham one,” as a man with half an eye for the 
ludicrous must mentally ejaculate to himself. There was 
probably more conscious enjoyment of the fun by the 
parishioner who, alluding to the too many public-houses in 
his section of the village, said: “The worst of it is, Sir, I go 
to the ‘ Plough ’ all the week, and to the ‘ Harrow’ on Sunday.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ANATHEMATISING BELIEF. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—My letter—written, I confess, in rather abrupt terms— 
was intended for your private ear, and without any expecta- 
tion of your giving insertion to it. Nevertheless, I honour 
you for so doing. It shows that you do not fear the utmost 
that can be said against you. 

But I tell you that the whole of your comment is a mistake. 
You call us “negative thinkers,” as if we had no positive 
beliefs. Now, if there is one thing I scorn more than 
another, it is the position of a negative thinker,—that is, of 
one who can see no design, purpose, or meaning in this 
glorious universe. To me, all Nature is a revelation of the 
mind of God, still more the soul of man, and, most and 
highest of all, the divine and glorified humanity of Christ. 
In like manner, Dr. Liddon called the great work of Well- 








hausen “ negative criticism.” This is absolutely false. He de- 
stroys false and absurd traditions, but he reconstructs Hebrew 
history in a new and living manner, and makes it breathe and 
burn with true vitality. He separates the precious from the 
vile, instead of confounding both together, as is done in our 
coarse and undiscerning traditions. You admit that you have 
no direct acquaintance with Kuenen or Wellhausen; you 
know them only by hearsay. Now, you have a good opinion of 
Robertson Smith, and what does he say? He says:—< The 
book has produced a great impression throughout Europe 
eeailal sgt almost every younger scholar of mark is on his side. 
The renewed interest in Old Testament study, which is making 
itself felt throughout all the schools of Europe, must be 
traced almost entirely to the stimulus derived from a new 
view of the history of the Law which sets ali Old Testament 
problems in a new light...... The main reason why so 
many parts of the Old Testament are practically a sealed 
book, even to thoughtful people, is simply that they have not 
the historical key to the interpretation of that wonderful litera- 
RUNG oes 70; All English readers interested in the Old Testa- 
ment will certainly be grateful to the translators and publishers 
for a volume which in its German garb has already produced 
so profound an impression on the scholarship of Europe.” 

This is the work, Sir, which you are content to know only 
by hearsay, though you are weekly writing on theology. Of 
this work, Archdeacon Wilson has just told some students at 
Southport that “it has revolutionised all our conceptions of 
the Old Testament.” Bishop Perowne of Worcester avows, in 
a recent article in the Contemporary, “ his admiration for the 
German criticism,” while he is content to nibble at some of 
the fringes of the subject, without venturing to attack the 
main body. 

Then as to Kuenen, Robertson Smith says that “his dis- 
cussions of the more complicated questions of Pentateuch 
analysis are perhaps the finest things that modern criticism 
can show.” How it exhibits the insularity and poverty of 
English theological thought, that these great works are almost 
unknown here! How it marks, too, the disregard for truth, 
and positive aversion to whatever disturbs their indolent 
inherited traditions, that distinguish the clerical mind, both 
Bishops and clergy, that these works are studiously avoided 
and simply ignored! The new Archbishop of York told his 
clergy that such works ought to be written in Latin, and con- 
fined to that language, so that only the learned might have 
access to them. He further expressed a wish that all religious 
controversy should cease for ten years! 

But there is a darker side too. They are bound over, under 
heavy penalties and by statute law, not to swerve from ortho- 
doxy. The tenure of all Church property depends on this, 
What the Church decreed in 1562 she must continue to main- 
tain, be it true or false. All private and mercenary interests 
are engaged on the side of an unchanging orthodoxy. They 
show a genuine worldly discretion in not attempting to answer 
German criticism. If they did so, they would be like babes 
in the hands of a giant. They are discreet in maintaining a 
strict silence. They profess to wait until German criticism 
disowns its present convictions,—anything for an excuse for 
not grappling with the case as it now stands. 

Let me now deal with a portentous illusion in which you 
indulge. You fancy that we who adhere to the German re- 
construction of Jewish history are wanting in the very 
“ sround-idea of a Revelation,’—that we see in that history 
“a revelation of man’s nature, not of God’s.” This imagina- 
tion of yours is absolutely groundless. I hold that in Hebrew 
literature and history are embodied a great light of religion, 
and a vision of God such as was not vouchsafed to any other 
race. How pale and shadowy are the finest strains in Greek 
literature, compared with what we read in the prophets of 
Israel and Judah! There isa deep and vivid God-conscious- 
ness in the latter which is wholly wanting in the former. The 
idea of a personal God whose nature we share, of a God of 
individuals, of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, was a dis- 
tinct and unique revelation to the Hebrew race, for nowhere 
else do we find it. Instead of a chilling remoteness, we feel 
brought very nigh to the divine majesty, and are made to 
realise the fatherhood of God. In that one fact a special 
revelation is proved, for how else can we account for this 
amazing superiority of the Hebrews in all that relates to 
religion, to the nature of God, and to the hopes and destinies 
of man? 

But here is the difference between us. You take the Old 
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Testament, and swallow it all without discrimination; the 
whole literature is sacred to you. Whereas we discriminate ; 
we find a heap of fables, legends, and unhistorical narratives, 
—imputations to the Almighty of vengeful and cruel and 
unjust actions which the Devil would be ashamed of. These 
we eliminate, and refuse to believe. But the holy treasure 
remains intact and inestimably precious. This wholesale 
adoption of the Hebrew literature as divine throughout, 
is the awful blunder which the Reformers made. With ex- 
cited minds in the midst of a quite unprecedented crisis, 
seeing the authority of Rome all in ruins before them, and 
anxious to replace it at once by an infallible guide, they 
voted the whole contents of both Testaments to be direct com- 
munications from Almighty God,—all equally sacred and 
credible.. Statesmen were no less anxious to close the era of 
religious revolution; hence the new doctrine was hastily 
established by law, and the old endowments passed to the 
new possessors, and held on the tenure of never disputing the 
established dogmas. In England was established a Church 
half old and half new; it was what Macaulay calls “a 
huddled-up compromise.” The two halves of the new struc- 
ture were contradictory the one to the other, as the present 
warfare of Ritualists and Evangelicals amply proves. To this 
is now added the Broad Church, who will not close their eyes 
against the increasing light. What holds these three discor- 
dant factions together? Assuredly not spiritual brotherhood, 
but mundane considerations. The Broad Church are, I admit, 
at present but a few and feeble folk; nevertheless, the future 
is with them, for they do not dread the increase of knowledge. 
Truth and Time are their allies. The Nonconformist bodies 
are moving towards the light. It is now the Established 
Church which is the laggard. We do not anathematise 
belief, as you wrongly assume; we only anathematise mis- 
belief.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. HauGHrTon. 

[We fully supposed Mr. Haughton’s letter to be intended 
for publication. It was addressed to the editor in the usual 
formal manner. We must be content to acquiesce in the 
condemnation he passes on our ignorance of Wellhausen and 
Kuenen, though some of the better-read critics who have 
assisted us in our reviews, have not shared that ignorance, 
and have recognised fully the learning of those writers. But 
it was not, as we understood him, ignorance with which 
Mr. Haughton charged us, but the wilful suppression of 
criticism through blind fear of its consequences. He has 
made not even an attempt to justify that rather absurd 
censure. We are very glad to find that we misunderstood 
Mr. Haughton’s drift. But his true meaning is certainly not 
the meaning of all who write in his tone, and with his special 
note of intellectual arrogance.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE MODERN CRITICISM OF THE BIBLE. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—You are too modest, and your correspondent is too bold, 
when he asserts that you suppress all mention of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, Farrar, and Haweis. I forget 
whether you have reviewed the last writer,* though I think you 
have done so. But as to all the others, every one who reads 
the Spectator, and who knows anything of Biblical criticism, 
knows that you have given critical and argumentative 
reviews of them (as also of Canon Cheyne, Orelli, and the 
Rev. George Adam Smith), and this by writers evidently fully 
acquainted with the books under review, and who use, in 
discussing questions of Hebrew literature, the methods 
employed by the best critics of the classical books of Greece 
and Rome.—I am, Kir, &c, A. 
[* Several times.—ED. Spectator. | 


FREE EDUCATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1z,— Both sides in the recent controversy in your columns as 
to the adoption of the principle of Free Education by leading 
politicians have failed to look back far enough. There were 
many speeches made in its favour in 1867 and 1868. In 1869, 
the Education League, when Mr. Chamberlain was chairman 
of committee and I was president of the London branch, 
made free schools the first plank in its programme; and in 
1870, those of its members who had seats in the Commons 
raised a debate upon the proposal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHarRLEs W. DILKE. 
Dockett Eddy, Shepperton, Middlesex, 





THE NEW BOILERS. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

S1r,—I am very pleased to see that you are taking up the 
subject of boilers for the Navy, as it is one which is ripe for 
discussion. We have apparently arrived at the limit to 
which steam-pressures can be raised, and have exceeded that 
within which forced draught can be safely employed in the 
existing type of marine boiler. We do not want to stop at 
pressures of 180 1b., nor are we disposed to abandon the use of 
the fan. The desirability of allowing the steady increase which 
has taken place in steam-pressures to continue unchecked, 
will without doubt soon become apparent to those responsible 
for the machinery of the merchant marine, and will compel 
them to consider the best way to remove the artificial barrier 
now imposed by the construction of their boilers; but for the 
Navy the need for some change is far more urgent. 

It may be said: Why cannot the cruiser be content with the 
boiler which satisfies the Atlantic liners? Make the boilers. 
large enough, we are told, use enough of them, and do not 
exceed the very moderate amount of forced draught which 
they employ, and your difficulties will disappear. But we 
want the cruiser to catch such ships as the ‘ City of Paris’ or 
the ‘Teutonic,’ and it is not enough to overtake them; the 
war-vessel must be provided with sufficient guns and ammu- 
nition to enable her to capture or sink them when overtaken, 
and she must have some amount of armour-protection against 


the light guns with which such ships may be themselves. 


armed. In order that this may be done, it is necessary 
that weight should be economised somewhere in the cruiser 
as compared with the trader, and as such vessels as those 
mentioned carry very little dead-weight, this can only be- 
done by using lighter, faster-running engines, and smaller, 
lighter, and more severely taxed boilers. 

As you point out in your admirable article, the United 
States Bureau of Steam Engineering has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the coil-boiler is the most suitable one for fast 
cruisers, and you do well to call attention to the pressing 
necessity for the earnest consideration of the subject by our: 
own authorities.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Inst. C.E. 





ATTACKS ON THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 
(To THE Eptror OF THE ‘‘ SpEectTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—A friend has called my attention to two severe articles: 
in your paper, in which I am misrepresented as to matters. 
of fact. That, 1 submit, is beyond the bounds of legitimate- 
criticism. For example, you say that I “affirm the contrary ” 
of your position,—viz., that the Injunctions of 1559 enjoined 
an “altar-wise” position of the table. That is a complete 
misapprehension. For I rely on the fact that the Injunc-- 
tions of 1559 were of even date with the Prayer-Book of 
1559, to prove that the “north-side rubric” contained in the- 


latter had from the very first a recognised reference to the 


short “side” of the table. It was precisely on that ground that 
I complained of the Lambeth Judgment for concealing the 
statement made by their own earliest voucher —viz., the “ Sur- 
vey of the Book of Common Prayer ”—that the Injunctions of 
1559 ordered the “table to be placed like an altar.” Also, I 
complained that in a short quotation, they had omitted twelve- 
words out of twenty-six without any mark of elision, though 
the omitted words proved a north-south placing of the table: 
to have been the known use of “the Surveyor’s” own day. 
The very point of these strictures lay in the fact that I agreed 
with Laud in thinking that from the first the north-side- 


rubric had related to tables understood to be commonly, if 


not uniformly, placed crosswise : so far was it from being true,. 


as twice stated in the Lambeth Judgment, that Laud allowed’ 
Williams’s statements as to a continuous lengthwise usage- 


“since the Reformation.” On the contrary, Laud traversed: 
the allegation of fact, and was supported in so doing by both 
Convocations. Again, you unfairly describe my comments on 
the dangerous vagueness of the Lambeth ruling as to a secret. 
mixing of the chalice, as being a “gibe.” But Iam completely 
borne out by one of the Lambeth Assessors. Speaking ex 
cathedrd, in his Diocesan Synod on October 31st, 1888, Bishop 
John Wordsworth said:—‘ There was a way for total ab- 
stainers to meet the difficulty,—viz., by mixing a large pro- 
portion of water with the wine.” (Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, 
1888, p. 146.) 

In 1851 I visited St. Ninian’s, Perth, several times. On 
those occasions, the celebrant stood in the ante-Communion 
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Service at the north end, but facing eastward,—a use which 
I have since seen adopted elsewhere, but which impressed me 
much at the time. I made a diagram of it ina memorandum- 
book still in my possession, so that I can speak confidently 
as to the facts. You, however, misrepresent me as having 
described a “northern position” as being in use; my actual 
words were “ eastward, at the north side.” 

You say :—“ ‘ North side’ is a common technical expression 
for the north-west corner of the altar. It wasso used before the 
Reformation, and the usage continued after the Reformation.” 
Fortunately for me, this theory is condemned as untenable 
and untrue in the Lambeth Judgment itself, at p. 42 of 
Macmillan’s edition. 

The Consecration Service proposed by the Norfolk Nonjuror 
Tisdale in 1703, so far from being evidence of the mind of the 
Church, was superseded in actual use by an authorised form 
put forth shortly after by the Upper House of Canterbury 
Convocation (Cardwell, Synod, II., 819). Every one of the 
points you rely upon in Tisdale’s form was struck out of this 
authorised form. Moreover, Tisdale was not chaplain, as you 
say, to the reviser of the Prayer-Book (Hugh Lloyd, who died 
in 1667), but to William Lloyd, who was at that time the 
recognised leader of the Nonjuring schism. 

Your quotation from “Jeremy Taylor” is irrelevant for 
two reasons. First, Taylor was not in any way connected 
with “the revision of the Prayer-Book;” second, he never 
published this apocryphal manuscript, which first saw the 
light in 1848. The evidence of its genuineness is, moreover, 
of the slenderest; and there is no reason to think that Jeremy 
Taylor himself ever adopted the Eastward position at the 
Lord’s table, notwithstanding this curious and, I will add, 
semi-pagan treatise on what the writer calls “ the practices of 
the High Church.” Probably, like Wheatly, the writer, who- 
ever he was, was content with a theoretical advocacy of the 
practice at the entry of and exit from church, and at services 
other than Holy Communion, while, like Wheatly, continuing 
to face south at the “ Communion time.” This was socommon; 
that such inconsistency need not surprise us, any more than 
the fact that those who now advocate eastward worship on 
general grounds, nevertheless confine their own adoption of it 
to the Mass time. 

As to “Oughton,” it is simply an error to say that he gives 
consecration services “in which not only the Eastward Posi- 
tion is prescribed, but altar-lights and the mixed chalice.” He 
does not so much as hint at “altar-lights,” and, as Mr. Droop 
publicly pointed out in 1875 (I adopt his words) :— 

“ After carefully looking through the services in Oughton (which, 
by-the-way, are all from the one Diocese of London), I have failed 
to find any evidence whatever of the use of the Eastward Position 
during the Communion Service. On the other hand, it will 
appear (Oughton, Vol. II., p. 268) that Mountaigne (1622) stood 
a Septentrionali mense parle (northwards of the table) at the 
beginning of the Communion Service, and (p. 274) that Laud’s 
chaplains knelt (1631) unus ex aquilonari, alter ex boreali parte, and 
(p. 258) that Gibson (1729) stood in the same position ea boreali 
parte dicte mense even for the ‘consecration’ service, where 
Andrews, Laud, and Wren, being free from the rubrics of the Com- 
munion Service, admittedly adopted the Eastward Position.” 

May I point out also that you were quite unwarranted in 
saying that “the rubric which I stigmatise as fraudulent is 
in the book of 1552”? For I had printed the two side by side 
for comparison, and Wheatly’s remarks on the importance of 
this (unauthorised) change in 1559 as to the “accustomed 
place” are certainly just. He did not know that both this 
rubric and the “ornaments rubric” (so called) of 1559, as 
printed, were illegitimate and illegal substitutions for the 
1552 rubrics, respectively, which had just been re-enacted by 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity. Lord Selborne, Mr. James 
Parker, the Privy Council in their Ridsdale Judgment, and 
Canon Swainson, are among those who would have had to 
share with me the displeasure of “ Great Eliza” for pointing 
out that it was wltra vires for even the Queen herself to 
tamper with the text of a book just enacted by Parliament. 

The alteration of the Purcbas judgment made by the 
Lambeth Court cannot be justified by the alleged necessities 

of the oratio obliqua: for the change (which they did not 
make) of “is” into “was” could alone satisfy that require- 
ment ; whereas the illegitimate alteration of “has” into “ had” 
transfers the inquiry from the existing usages of living 
churches into a mere collecting of conjectural suppositions 
from rival antiquaries. Lastly, let me say that I did not rest 
the illegality of the order of 1633 upon the Repeal in 1554 of 





the 26th Hen. VIII., cap.1. The word “because” is your 
own, and has no counterpart in my argument. I merely 
instanced the lack of Parliamentary authority as one of 
several specified points of difference between two orders of 
the Crown which the Lambeth Judges supposed to be exact 
parallels. If any of your readers take up my pamphlet, they 
will be astonished to find that I did not contend it was illegal 
to place the table crosswise, but that the “illegality” con- 
sisted in forbidding its removal at “the Communion time.” 
In that respect, the order of 1633 was “in violation of the 
rubric, injunction, and canon,” all of which contemplated or 
prescribed such a removal. The undue length of this letter 
prevents my dealing with the attitude of the Bishops at the 
Savoy Conference; but the subject is discussed from my 
point of view, and very ably, too, by “ An English Presbyter ” 
in “Questions Suggested by the Lambeth Judgment,” 
Part IL, just published by Mr. Vivish, of Maidstone, which 
answers by anticipation every one of your strictures on this 
head.—I am, Sir, &e., 

New Hampton, August 13th. 

[To correct Mr. Tomlinson’s errors seriatim would require 
another article, and that is not necessary, inasmuch as he 
merely opposes assertions to proofs. We will therefore test 
his trustworthiness by a few crucial examples. In his pam- 
phlet (p. 7) he says that “it would be perfectly legal, under 
the new ruling of the ‘Spiritual’ Court, to administer five 
drops of wine, secretly mixed by somebody, somehow, in a 
flagon of water!” The mark of exclamation in this quota- 
tion is Mr. Tomlinson’s. We characterised the assertion as 
an irreverent gibe. The Lambeth Judgment says of the 
mixed chalice, that “ the wine is the dominant part,” and that 
the mixture means “ putting a little water to the wine.” Mr. 
Tomlinson, without quoting the Judgment, says that it sanc- 
tions “five drops of wine, secretly mixed by somebody, some- 
how, in a flagon of water,” and he marks his own deliberate 
perversion by a note of exclamation. He now quotes Bishop 
John Wordsworth as saying that “there was a way for 
total abstainers to meet the difficulty,—viz., by mixing a 
large proportion of water with the wine.” But what has 
the private opinion of Bishop John Wordsworth to do 
with the Lambeth Judgment? And does Mr. Tomlinson 
seriously maintain that “a large proportion of water” is 
equivalent to “five drops of wine in a flagon of water”? 
It is waste of time to reason with a man who can argue in 
this fashion. Onthestrength of having “ visited St. Ninian’s, 
Perth, several times in 1851,” he asserts that “the celebrant 
stood in the ante-Communion Service at the north end, facing 
eastward.” The present writer attended the services at St. 
Ninian’s every Sunday for eight months of that year, and is 
therefore in a position to give a flat contradiction to Mr. Tom- 
linson’s memory. A “north-end position, facing eastward,” 
is, moreover, a position (except at the Creed and Gloria), that 
has never existed anywhere but in Mr. Tomlinson’s imagina- 
tion. “Adopting” the extraordinary inaccuracies of Mr. 
Droop, Mr. Tomlinson affirms that there is not in Oughton’s 
collection of special services “any evidence whatever of the 
use of the Eastward Position during the Communion Service.” 
We refer our readers to Oughton’s “ Judiciorum,” Vol. IL., 
pp. 254, 266, 268, 273, 274, where they will find abundant 
disproof of Mr. Droop’s audacious assertion. Let one example 
suffice. In a form of service given by Oughton, the celebrant, 
“genibus flexis, et manibus versus orientem in cclum levatis, 
hujusmodi orationem solus habuit,’ &c. Jeremy Taylor’s 
tract is included in the standard edition of his works, the 
editor of which, aided by competent experts, including the 
late Bodleian Librarian, had no doubt of its genuineness. As 
to the Savoy Conference, the Bishops’ answer can only mean 
the Eastward Position, and so the Puritans understood it- 
The “ Forms of Consecration of Churches,” &c., which Tisdale 
published, were, as he states, “no novelties, but forms 
generally used since the Reformation,” and he was not 
chaplain to the Nonjuring Bishop Lloyd, but to his namesake 
of Worcester, who, so far from being a Nonjuror, was Almoner 
to William III. All that Mr. Tomlinson says on that subject is. 
absolutely incorrect, and there is nothing in Cardwell to 
justify any of his assertions, but rather the contrary. Tisdale 
certifies that one of the “ Forms of Consecration ” which he 
gives was used by Archbishop Bancroft in 1685. In that 
service, the Bishop is “ standing before the midst of the altar,” 
and his two assistants at the “north and south sides,” as 
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we explain these expressions in our next paragraph. Yet Mr. 
Tomlinson declares dogmatically that the Eastward Position 
was unknown till the reign of Queen Anne! 


Another correspondent is entitled to some of our reasons 
(we can only give samples) for saying that “‘north side’ is a 
common technical expression for the north-west corner of the 
altar,” both before and after the Reformation. The Sarum and 
Bangor missals have the following rubric :—* Deinde acciperit 
textum, scilicet librum Evangeliorum, et humilans se ad sacer- 
dotem stantem coram altari, versa facie ad miridiem ita dicat: 
‘ Jube, domine, benedicere.’” Here we have the deacon looking 
southward at the celebrant “standing before the altar” and 
asking him for his blessing. The rubric in the Hereford missal 
is the “same, except that the proposition is ante instead of 
coram, and that the deacon, for a reason to be presently 
explained, looks northwards. In the will of Maud, Lady 
Mauley, in 1438, there is the following direction :—‘“ My body 
to be buried in the church, on the south side of the altar, 
where the Gospels are usually read.” But the Gospels were 
never read at either end of the altar. Down to the close of 
the fifteenth century the Gospel was usually read on the 
south side of the altar,—that is, at the south-west part of the 
front; the right and left of the altar being taken from the arms 
of the celebrant. After the fifteenth century, the arms of the 
Crucifix decided the position, and reversed the practice. There 
is abundant evidence that “side” retained this meaning after 
the Reformation. The Coronation Service is an instance. 
The Queen listened to the sermon sitting in her chair “on the 
south side of the altar.” But a rubric which immediately 
follows says :—“ On the south side, east of the Queen’s chair, 
nearer to the altar, stand the Dean and Prebendaries of West- 
minster.” Here “south side” clearly means in front of the 
south-west corner of the altar, and a picture of the Coronation 
in our possession puts the matter beyond a doubt. The argu- 
ment of the Lambeth Judgment on this point seems to us the 
only weak point in that most able and most learned document. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


|To THE Ep1ToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Sr1r,—Your interesting article headed “ Attacks on the Lam- 
beth Judgment,” in the Spectator of August 8th, contains the 
remark that “ ‘north side’ is a common technical expression 
for the north-west corner of the altar. It was so used be- 
fore the Reformation, and the usage continued after the 
Reformation.” Will you allow me to question this ? 

Many of us, including myself, have been brought up to 
believe that this was the only true and historical interpreta- 
tion of “north side,” and J. H. Blunt, in his “ Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer” (p. 160), vigorously supports it. 
But the Archbishop says that it is inconsistent with the 
history of the rubric; and there seems, moreover, some reason 
to think that it depends upon a misinterpretation of a 
rubrical expression in the Sarum missal. “North side” is 
stated by Blunt to be “the ritual synonym for the ancient 
rubrical expression in dextro cornu altaris,” and to mean the 
north side of the table’s front. This assumes that dezter is 
used here, as in the Roman missal, in its heraldic sense, and 
means the true right of the altar, which would be to the north, 
and on the left-hand of the priest who stands facing it. 


But authorities on Sarum ritual seem perfecly clear that 
the Sarum differed from the Roman in this particular, that it 
called the south side dexter, and the north side sinister. Thus, 
in the rubric, “ Sciendum est autem quod quicquid a Sacerdote 
dicitur ante epistolam; in dextro cornu altaris expleatur,’ 
you have an order that the celebrant should go to the south 
or Epistle side, and not to the north or Gospel side, to begin 
his mass. If this is true, does it not, Sir, rather upset our 
old contention that “north side” is a common technical ex- 
pression, so used before the Reformation, for the north-west 
corner of the altar ? 


The Archbishop offers us some consolation in telling us 
that if we have not been right, no one else has been right 
either. In fact, if one may say so quite respectfully, his 
finding in this matter seems to be rather suggestive of the 
finding of the chameleon in a famous case :— 

“ My children, the chameleon cried, 


When first the creature found a tongue, 
You all are right, you all are wrong.” 


North side, he says, is not the same as north end, and north 





end is not the original literal sense of the rubric, and, what is 
more, this interpretation was strongly opposed by the Low 
Church party when it was first suggested by a few High 
Churchmen. Moreover, to look from the north side in the 
west front is what neither Wren nor Cosin ever thought of 
doing, and it is an accommodation of the letter of the rubric 
to the present position of the table. 

The altar at present has not got a north side, and will not 
have one unless you put it back table-wise in the body of the 
church or chancel. 

Therefore, says the Archbishop, if I understand him 
rightly, you all are right and all are wrong; whether you lay 
stress on north and go to the north end, or lay stress on side 
and go to the west side. After all, Sir, it may be useful if 
we remember that this rubric does not govern the position of 
the celebrant during the Prayer of Consecration, and I 
suppose that most of us agree that the question of his position 
then is of the greater importance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KENNETH F, Grsss. 

Aldenham Vicarage, Watford, August 11th. 


[Mr. Gibbs will find an answer to his inquiry in our note to 
Mr. Tomlinson’s letter.—Eb. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 





EO «J. 1K. 8.” 
YEs, Jyy, I sympathise with all 
Your snorts of righteous indignation 
At twang of bat, and whang of ball : 
Tis sacrilege: *tis desecration. 
How could a high-souled poet pardon 
Such usage of the College Garden ? 


No doubt you hold the Muses’ brief, 

You plead the cause of Faun and Dryad, 
And of the wily wingéd thief 

Whose mother was the winsome Pleiad, 
The cause of moonstruck bards who follow 
The train of golden-haired Apollo. 


Your brow is ridged with heavy frown 
At creatures who promote digestion 
Skipping, where once the shade was brown 
With deep ambrosial suggestion. 
How dares he flout the moonés shine ? 
The Philistine! the Philistine! 


Shame on the bavin wit that skips 
And gambols on a sward enchanted, 
Where many an elf the dewdrop sips, 
And elm-tree boles are fairy-haunted,— 
Intruder of our fair demesne! 
Fouler of spotless Hippocrene ! 


Thy wrath is just, but is it wise 

To fume and fret, to stamp and splutter, 
When prudence bids thee temporise 

And smoothly spread the melting butter ? 
Just humour him with kindly greeting, 
When next the College holds a meeting. 


Why should an agile Don perspire 
Unseen, unhonoured ; cutting, smashing, 
Despite of years,—shall none admire ? 
(And one at least his teeth is gnashing.) 
Why should he hide his light >—in short, 
Why not have Tennis in the Court ? 


And here I pause,—the abandoned thought 
Might even pale your bronzéd cheek, Jy, 
Though precedents you set at naught, 
And wave aside all scruples weak, Jy», 
Scorning the wrath of blatant Fellows, 
And Mumbo-Jumbo’s anguished bellows. 


"Tis but a dream, yet what a dream ! 
Fancy, that wondrous scene unravel ; 

Paint the crisp grass, the lazy stream, 
The breathless crowd upon the gravel ; 

While from above, with pensive air, 


Gaze meekly down the Dons of Clare. 
E. D. S. 


es 
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THE NEWER CRITICISM. 
(Vide letter to the Spectator, August 15th, 1891.) 


Fim, fie, on thee, Spectator ! who 

The Word our fathers held for true 
Believing, art content to stay so! 

Down, down, upon thy bended knee! 

Such faith as thine can show no plea; 
For Kuenen and Wellhausen say so. 


Reactionary print! we stare 

Aghast, that such as thou shouldfdare 
To flaunt their views in open day so: 

The “ Psalms of David” his? ’Tis quite 

Absurd! he could not read nor write, 
For Kuenen and Wellhausen say so. 


The Churchmen—whether low or high— 
Conspire to teach and preach a lie, 

Because they hope to draw their pay so: 
But disestablished, disendowed, 
They'll find no answer is allowed 

To “ Kuenen and Wellhausen say so.” 


Recant! in deep remorse attend : 
The while we seek your faults to mend: 
You shan’t believe, though you may pray so. 
Your honesty P—a brazen show! 
We're right,—a fact you’re bound to know, 
For Kuenen and Wellhausen say so. F 


But, horror! do I see thee smile? 
Unblushing Obscurantist vile ! 

Go, sordid wretch, since you will stray so! 
This dogma’s sound, you'll please remark : 
“Tke light is ours,—and yours the dark,” 

For Kuenen and Wellhausen say so. 








BOOKS. 


——»——- 
MR. LOWELL’S SERIOUS POETRY.* 


THE time when Mr. Lowell was growing up towards manhood 
was one of the barrenest and dreariest periods in English 
poetry. Byron had passed like a thunderstorm, and in the 
poetic firmament there was the stillness, if not the clearness, 
which a thunderstorm leaves behind. Tennyson, indeed, had 
already sounded the herald-note of the new age, but it had 
not as yet “set the wild echoes flying.” In America, when 
Mr. Lowell began his career, there was, of course, Edgar Poe; 
and, iu spite of his absolute ethical infertility, and the 
transparent artificiality of his methods, Poe was certainly a 
great master of curious word-effects. On Parnassus’ side his 
work is a sepulchral grotto, unvisited by the wholesome winds 
and the frank sunlight; but none the less it is part of the 
Muses’ hill. We have also heard of an American poet of 
about that time, named Jones Very; and according to the 
late Mr. Bayard Taylor, there was somebody—we believe his 
name was Chivers—who wrote about “the reboantic Norns,” 
and achieved what some American readers considered an 
enduring reputation. But altogether, in spite of the re- 
boantic Norns, it was hardly—from the literary point of 
view—an inspiriting time. About the year 1840, American 
literature, much more truly than now, was indeed a mere 
province of the literature of England, and provincial bar- 
barism must have been pretty rampant in some quarters. 
We must admit that, to our mind, the excuses which Mr. 
Lowell put forward in his preface for perpetuating his 
early verse in all the pomp of a collected edition, seem 
inadequate. For the most part, it is not particularly in- 
teresting, even as early verse; nor is it quite without illustra- 
trations of the curious but familiar fact that a most sincere 
and veracious nature, before it has discovered its own in- 
dividuality—before it has developed into itself, so to speak, 
and while it is yet practically inarticulate—may fall into 
insincerities and theatrical postures wholly alien to its 
real bent and ultimate direction. Doubtless the influence 





“a a Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
O. 





of Byron and Shelley would count for something, and might 
be responsible for such lines as :— 
** My soul was like the sea 
Before the moon was made, 
Moaning in vague immensity.” 
In most of these early verses, besides a good deal of Sturn 
und Drang, there is a plentiful lack of sobriety in the use of 
metaphorical language. To take one instance, he compares a 
strain of music to— 
“an ocean vast 
Of bisons the far prairie shaking.” 
But what is perhaps more surprising is the occasional em- 
ployment of certain words with an unconscious ludicrousness 
of effect from which, one would have thought, Lowell’s inborn 
sense of the absurd would infallibly have saved him. For 


example :— 
«On the rock the billow bursteth 
And sinks back into the seas, 
But in vain my spirit thirsteth 
So to burst and be at ease!” 


Happily, it is only very youthful bards indeed whose spirits 
yearn for the sort of ease which the act of bursting can alone 
procure. Yet it is but just to add that even among these 
mostly crude juvenilia are scattered a few charming little 
flowers of song. The piece called “ My Love” has something 
of the high Wordsworthian simplicity and purity, with here 
and there a touch of fine quaintness as of the seventeenth- 
century concettists. Such lines as,— 
“ Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair,” 
dinger softly in the mind, and there is a fragrance about 
verses like these :— 
« And deeds of week day holiness 
Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless.” 

This, however, is not specially Lowell’s manner as revealed 
in the later and miscellaneous poems. Concerning these, his 
mature work, one grave drawback has to be admitted. Asa 
metrist, he either had a defective ear, or he was often content 
to fall short, in his own performances, of the harmoxy and 
euphony of his masters. In his “ Fable for Critics,” he speaks 
of the pedants who— 

“talk, like a book, of iambs and pentameters, 

In a way to make people of common-sense damn metres.” 
And certainly one may well doubt if the melodic impulse of 
the great lyrists has necessarily any close relation to a know- 
ledge of scientific prosody; but whatever may be thought of 
Lowell’s own “iambs,” his dactyls and anapests are often 
quite dreadful. Together with this fault—and perhaps asso- 
ciated with it, if “ music” and “form” are as essentially izter- 
related as a writer in these columns lately argued—we notec- 
defect on the score of symmetry and proportion, and a liability 
to general indeterminateness of outline. In the really beautiful 
poem, “Sir Launfal,” the space occupied by prelusive matter 
is so disproportionate as to suggest the inevitable analogy of 
a temple half-hidden by its porch. But when we pass from 
these purely artistic considerations to the spirit that animates 
his best work, we see nothing but what is truly invigorating 
and ennobling. Perhaps his very finest achievement, from the 
point of view of poetry pure and simple, is “The Voyage to 
Vinland,” with the magnificent skaldic chant of Gudrida, in 
which, for once, the poet shows complete and superb mastery 
of his metrical vehicle; but more characteristic, in a sense, 
are those pieces of which the subject-matter is less imagina- 
tively remote and impersonal, poems in which burns a flame of 
moralised emotion that warms while it illumines. “ Yussouf ” 
is somewhat long for quotation here, but space can hardly be 
grudged to anything so beautiful :— 

“ A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, ‘ Behold one outcast and in dread, 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 


I come to thee for shelter and for food, 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes “ The Good.” * 


‘This tent is mine,’ said Yussouf, ‘but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store, 

As I of His who buildeth over these 

Our tents his glorious roof of night and day, 





And at whose doors none ever yet heard “ Nay.”’ 
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So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: ‘ Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight ; 
Depart before the prying day grow bold.’ 

As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest ; kneeling low, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing: ‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so ; 

I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 

Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son !’ 


‘ Take thrice the gold,’ said Yussouf, ‘ for with thee 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me; 
First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace.’” 


Quite apart from its ethical grandeur, the foregoing little 
poem—little, yet how great !—is, we think, Lowell’s one abso- 
lutely flawless achievement in direct and simple art. Asa 
rule, his beauties are somewhat sporadic,—stray lines or 
passages of great force scattered about among inferior sur- 
roundings. Habitually he was too diffuse ; his verse is seldom 
closely woven; his diction is hardly chastised with enough 
severity by that hard taskmaster, vigilant self-criticism. His 
poetic creed, at its deepest, may perhaps fairly be deduced 
from the concluding lines of “ What Rabbi Jehosha said : ”— 
«?Twere glorious, no doubt, to be 

One of the strong-winged Hierarchy, 

To burn with Seraphs, or to shine 

With Cherubs, deathlessly divine ; 

Yet I, perhaps, poor earthly clod, 

Could I forget myself in God, 

Could I but find my nature’s clue 

Simply as birds and blossoms do, 

And but for one rapt moment know 

’Tis heaven must come, not we must go, 

Should win my place as near the throne 

As the pearl-angel of its zone, 

And God would listen ’mid the throng 

For my one breath of perfect song, 

That, in its simple human way, 

Said all the Host of Heaven could say.” 
Degraded into prose, we take this to mean that if you can but 
translate a single heart-beat of humanity into verse that sings 
itself home, you are as well assured of your place with the 
immortals as are the splendid and radiant masters, the august 
conquerors and kings of song. In that sense we should sup- 
pose Mr. Lowell himself to have been conscious of having 
failed to realise his own ideal. Other poets, his contem- 
poraries and compatriots, were oftener successful in expressing 
the universal through the personal and individual. He 
remains, on the whole, the poet of a cultured class rather than 
of man. Yet he was not so by deliberate choice and set 
purpose. He adopted no esoteric modes of utterance; he had 
no morbid dread of slipping into commonplace; and he lived 
frankly in the present :— 

“ He did not sigh o’er heroes dead and buried, 
Chief-mourner at the Golden Age’s hearse.” 

Yet, his own creed and his own ideals notwithstanding, one 
cannot but recognise that the litéérateur encroached somewhat 
on the poet in him,—the real whiteness of the singing-robes 
was at times too visibly set off with spots of printer’s-ink. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—if his reading had been narrower, his 
lyric utterance might have been deeper. But this is a risky 
speculation, and we are not disposed to push it too far. While 
noting his imperfections and limitations, it were churlish to 
deny that he sang an unforced and natural strain ; he “ uttered 
nothing base ;” and with Longfellow and Whittier he com- 
pletes a trio of poets of whose work it may truly be said that, 
so long as it lives at all, it “will co-operate with the benign 
tendencies in nature and society.” 





THE ADVENTURES OF MENDEZ PINTO.* 
THE latest publication of “The Adventure Series” is by no 
means the least interesting, being a new edition of the old 
translation of Mendez Pinto’s Peregrinacéo, which was made 
from the original Portuguese by Henry Cogan in 1663. As 
the only other English edition of this work is a reprint of the 
first, published some thirty years later, it was surely time 
that the story of Fernio Mendez Pinto should be rescued 
from oblivion, as far as English readers were concerned. The 





* The Adventures of Mendez Pinto, Edited by Arminius Vambéry, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 





original work, however, was of rather a lengthy character; 
and the editor of this edition has done well in abridging it by 
omitting some of the least interesting of the adventures, and 
curtailing some of the long-winded speeches and descrip- 
tions of public ceremonies. There has been added also 
an introduction by Mr. Arminius Vambéry, himself a 
famous Asiatic traveller, upon the general subject of 
travel and adventure in Central Asia, containing a very 
reasonable defence of Pinto on the score of veracity, and 
drawing a curious contrast between the dangers and difficulties 
that beset a traveller in Medieval Asia, and those that sur- 
round him to-day. Mr. Vambéry would seem to suggest that 
the conditions of Asiatic travelling some three hundred years 
ago were more favourable to the European in many ways than 
they are now, in that the European in those days excited less 
suspicion, and had never to suffer on account of his nationality 
and religion. There is probably a good deal of truth in the 
contention, though we fancy that few modern travellers would 
prefer the ancient conditions, even though they are obliged 
sometimes to carry about with them—as Mr. Vambéry says 
that he has done on occasion—two strychnine pills, as 
a precaution against death by slow torture. From one 
danger, at least, the modern traveller is free, and it is 
a danger that early adventurers hardly ever escaped : when 
he returns home and recounts the wonders of his wan- 
derings, he is not promptly told that he is a liar. No one 
has suffered more from the incredulity of the world than poor 
Pinto did. Later travellers have justified Bruce, and con- 
firmed the account which he gave in the last century of 
the manners and customs of Abyssinia, which was received 
with such derision by his contemporaries; but no one has 
hitherto thought fit to clear the character of Mendez Pinto, 
who bids fair to go down to posterity as the greatest liar of 
alltime. ‘ Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thon liar of 
the first magnitude,” says Foresight of Sir Sampson Legend, 
in Congreve’s Love for Love,—and that seems to have been the 
opinion in which he was generally held. And yet, not only 
has the substantial truth of his facts been since established, 
but the original story bore an air of sincerity and simplicity 
which should have certainly secured for its author a fairer 
judgment. 


To speak of the substantial truth of the facts that he relates, 
is perhaps saying too much. We should rather say that the 
main impressions that his narrative leaves upon its readers 
have been proved to be fairly accurate, and that in no case 
does he seem to have been guilty of wilful exaggeration either 
for the sake of enhancing his own services or of magnifying 
the dangers through which he passed. That the services that 
he rendered to his country and the world in general were by 
no means inconsiderable, is clearly shown by Mr. Vambéry, 
who points out that Mendez Pinto was the first to make 
known the natural riches of Japan, and that the first 
settlement near Yokohama in 1548 was originated by him. 
The same authority contends on his behalf that the accounts 
that he gives of Burmah, Siam, Cochin-China, and of 
several cities of the interior of China, are in no way 
behind those of other contemporary travellers, who have 
been long accepted as trustworthy witnesses and upon 
whose accuracy no doubt has been thrown. Moreover, the 
presence of Pinto during the war and conquest of China by 
the Tartars, as he calls them, or Mandshus, as they should 
more rightly be termed, enabled him to give details of that 
conquest which are of distinct value to the historian. Still, it 
must always be remembered that Pinto did not compile the 
narrative of his wanderings from copious notes taken on the 
spot and at the time of his visit to it, but that it must have been 
for the most part evolved from his memory. More imagination 
enters into that process, even in the case of the most sober and 
well-intentioned writer, than most people wouldthink. Know- 
ledge that was acquired by hearsay becomes knowledge that is 
arrived at first-hand, by actual sight or experience. Imagina- 
tion not only comes to the rescue by filling up the gaps where 
memory fails, but it converts the tales that the author has 
heard into experiences that he has actually passed through, 
and leads him, also unconsciously, to magnify their importance 
in order that they may produce the same sensation of surprise 
in his audience that he remembers to have been created in the 
first instance in his own mind. In Pinto’s case, too, there 
were probably ever present before him the demands of his 
religion, and a wholesome fear of the penalties that it 
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For this reason he has been 


exacted from its erring sons. 
so careful to dwell upon the horrors and wickedness of 
what he calls “accursed sects,” and to enlarge upon his 
own piety and his services towards Christianity, rendered 
in the form of speeches and sermons of portentous length. 
The innumerable speeches which he records, speeches 
which he delivered himself, and those which he heard from 
others, had probably no more reality than the speeches that 
Thucydides embodied in his history ; but there is no reason 
for supposing that they were not based upon memories of 
actual conversation, or of ideas that were present in his mind 
at the time that he was supposed to hear or deliver them. 
When one comes to consider the extreme difficulty that he 
must have experienced in obtaining any information at all, 
both on account of his own state, generally that of a captive 
in prison, and on account of his imperfect use of the different 
languages, the wonder seems to be, not that his narra- 
tive contains gross misstatements, but that there is such 
a substantial residue of truth. And, after all, the mis- 
statements were not so very incredible. When he says 
of the King of Tartary’s army, encamped before the 
city of Pekin, that it contained eighteen hundred thousand 
men commanded by twenty-seven Kings, and that its baggage 
was carried in waggons drawn by “fourscore thousand 
rhinocerots,” he is only putting into round numbers the idea 
that he conceived of its immensity; and as regards the 
“‘ryhinoceroses,” he expressly says that so the matter was 
reported to him. At the worst, the exaggeration is a harmless 
one, as are also the manifest exaggerations that he indulges 
in when describing the cities of Nankin and Pekin, and the 
size aud extent of their buildings. Speaking of the numerous 
towns that he passed on his way from Nankin to Pekin by 
river, he comments most pleasantly on their “ infinite company 
of houses and magazines,” the latter of which were filled with 
“all kinds of provision that one could imagine, where all sorts 
of flesh are salted, dried, smoked, and piled up in great high 
heaps, as gammons of bacon, pork, lard, geese, ducks, cranes, 
bustards, ostriches, stags, cows, buffles, wild goats, rhinocerotes, 
horses, tygers, dogs, foxes, and almost all other creatures that 
one could name.” Now, this is undoubtedly pleasant reading, 
but, as Mr. Chadband used to say, “it is not truth.” Nor, 
we must confess, is the story that follows, on the subject of 
ducks. 

Still, for us of a later generation, who have acquired so 
much knowledge at the expense of others, it is easy to sift the 
tale of its inexactitudes, let us say, and remain with an 
account of the Oriental Kingdoms of three hundred years 
ago, given by an actual witness of that time. Let us be more 
grateful, then, for the good that we have received, and not 
rand the giver as a liar. Twenty-one years of his life did 
Mendez Pinto wander and undergo great privations, great 
dangers, and many shipwrecks; thirteen times was he cap- 
tnred and made a slave; sixteen times was he sold as a slave; 
and at least a hundred times did he give vent to speeches of 
the most moral tendency. Surely, after so many escapes, he 
deserved a better fate than that which he received at the 
hands of his countrymen on his return, and at the hands of 
aposterity who only read his book in order to ridicule it. We 
Englishmen owe so much to men of Pinto’s stamp and 
character, that we might at least show a little more tender 
regard for the memory of so heroic an adventurer. 





COLONEL MAURICE ON WAR* 
StupEents of what Colonel Maurice very properly will not 
allow us to call “ the art of war,” will be glad to find his able 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica reproduced in book 
form, with comments and additions. The volume is not, nor 
does it attempt to be, a popular exposition of the modern 
theory and practice of war, but rather carefully written 
prolegomena to military science. It lays down, shortly and 
concisely, the conditions under which victories are lost and 
won, and brings out what is essential for a proper under- 
standing of the General’s duty. War is discussed under the 
two heads of “Strategy” and“ Tactics,”—strategy being treated 
as the placing of armies in certain positions in order to stop 
or surround an enemy, tactics as the actual manipulation of 
battalions in the field. For example, Napoleon’s celebrated 








* War. Reproduced, with Amendments, from the Article in the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia B.itannica. To which is added an Essay on Miiitary 
Literature and a List of Books, with brief Comments. By Colonel Maurice, 
Royal Artillery, Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal Staff 
College. London: Macmillan and Co. 1891 








march from Boulogne against Austria, which resulted in the 
capitulation of Ulm, was an act of strategy. His disposition 
of his troops at Waterloo belongs to the field of tactics. 
In treating both these subjects, Colonel Maurice has re- 
peatedly to ask how far the practice of former times has 
become obsolete, and in what respects modern war differs 
from war as understood by our fathers. As might be ex- 
pected, the rock-bed, the fundamental principles of war 
are the same, but a thousand circumstances have modified the 
phenomena which they display. For example, one of the 
essential conditions of victory—war, when studied, means 
victory, for no one studies how to be beaten—is opposing a 
greater toa lesser force. When Napoleon said that fortune 
always favoured big battalions, he was merely stating the 
truism that the surest way of beating a hundred men is to 
attack them with two hundred. Hence the strategist is always 
endeavouring to get the greater military force at a particular 
place and at a particular moment. From these premisses arose 
Napoleon’s favourite manceuvre,—a manceuvre similar to that 
of breaking the line at sea. Napoleon liked to drive his army like 
a wedge into the middle of his opponents. This done, he bit out 
left and right, and drove back the disunited enemy on separate 
lines of retreat. Then came in the application of the rule that 
the greater beats the less. He singled out one or other half of 
the divided army of the enemy for attack, and crushed it with 
his whole strength. To do this, he swiftly brought over, saythe 
left wing of his army, joined it to the right, and then threw 
his united force on one half of the army opposed to him. As 
a rule, numbers prevailed; he crushed his foe, and then hurled 
himself on the other and still unconquered half. This, it may 
be remembered, was the central idea of the Waterloo Cam- 
paign. It failed, however, on that occasion, partly because 
Wellington refused to be crushed even in spite of his in- 
feriority in troops, and partly because Bliicher refused to be 
split off as completely as he ought to have been by “the 
wedge” mancuvre. Now, it might be suppcsed that this opera- 
tion must remain as practicable now as it was a hundred 
years ago. Oddly enough, however, it is no longer sound 
generalship. And for this reason, as Colonel Maurice points 
out, a modern army, partly from its size, possesses much 
greater possibilities of delay and of fighting a waiting battle, 
than did those of two generations ago. A weaker force, that 
is, can more easily hold in play a stronger. Hence, when A’s 
force has united and tries to crush one half of B, that half is 
able to hold A in check till the other half comes up and 
unites with it. What Colonel Maurice says on this point is 
worth noting :— 

“Tf, in their general character, the nature of battles and the 
circumstances under which battles have to be fought change very 
materially, that in itself involves a further change in the com- 
binations which are open for manceuvres in the field of which the 
ultimate object is to lead up to battle. Once more, the size of the 
armies which will enter into the next great campaign in Europe 
will be so vastly different from those which fought out the great 
wars of the past, that their mancuvring in campaigns must 
necessarily be very different from anything that Napoleon under- 
took. Now, even during the later wars of Napoleon, Jomini was 
obliged to admit that many of the experiences of the past must be 
materially modified as armies increased in size. One of the most 
familiar forms in which Napoleon exercised his strategic skill lay 
in defeating with his own entire army a fraction of the forces 
opposed to him, before it could be reinforced by the remainder of 
the enemy. Thus the element of time essentially entered into the 
question. Even during the great campaign of 1813, when Napoleon, 
holding a central position on the Elbe, endeavoured to strike from 
thence against the masses of the allies formed in a great circle 
round him at Berlin, in Silesia, and in Bohemia, experience showed 
that it was by no means easy to crush with sufficient rapidity 
armies of 120,000 men so as to prevent them from being sup- 
ported in time by others. As the allies gradually closed in on 
him, and the distances between their different forces diminished, 
this became continually more and more apparent. In fact, it 
became clear, if it had been doubtful beforehand, that the ques- 
tion was altogether a matter of proportion between time, distance, 
and the resisting power of the several armies concerned. On the 
other hand, in 1814, when the nature of the country invaded 
caused a reduction in the size of the armies moving forward 
separately, Napoleon was able as of old to strike his blows right 
and left with telling effect. Now, if it were possible for an army 
of our day, supplied with all the implements with which modern 
science has provided it, to meet any army of equal numbers 
equipped as Napoleon’s armies were equipped, the difference in 
power of the modern army would be such that it would almost be 
able to deal with its enemy as civilised armies provided with fire- 
arms were at first able to deal with savages possessed only of 
bows and arrows. The artillery of the days of Napoleon would 
not be able to act at all, for our modern infantry can fire with 
effect at a distance greater than could Napoleon’s big guns. Our 


artillery would be able to destroy Napoleon’s army before either 
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his artillery or infantry could act ugainst us. Thus an army of 
50,000 men of our own time must be reckoned as possessing, at 
least, the resisting power of 100,000 of the days of Napoleon. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the relationship between time, distance, 
and the resisting power of armies has been greatly affected by the 
change in the character of weapons, and that calculations as to 
what a superior army can do in a given time to break up the force 
of an army opposing it, and to be free to deal with another army, 
are greatly modified.” 

Another modification of the abstract notion that victory is 
merely the opposition of two hundred to a hundred men, is to 
be found in the fact that a modern army is a highly complicated 
organisation, and that unless that organisation is maintained, 
it is utterly worthless as a fighting machine. But this being 
so, the breaking up of the organisation is as much an object 
as the killing, wounding, and taking prisoners of the enemy, 
or the capture of their fighting material. On this point we 
may again quote Colonel Maurice :— 

“In modern war the effort of the General is directed to main- 
taining in its full efficiency ‘the vast and complicated machine’ 
which he handles, and to breaking up and destroying the efficiency 
of that to which he is opposed. This is the central fact to be kept 
in mind. Generals and soldiers, long accustomed to look at war 
from this point of view, frequently embody their whole conception 
of strategy in a phrase which to a reader, taking it in its simple 
form, is apt to seem like a mere truism—that the great principle 
of strategy is to concentrate the largest possible force at the right 
moment at the decisive point. So stated, strategy may seem to 
have nothing exceptional in its nature, and to involve no study 
of the nature of the great organisations of men with which it is 
concerned. But, in fact, this study and this knowledge are pre- 
supposed by those who thus explain their art. It is because 
armies are not mere gatherings of armed men, but have a vitality 
of their own, that some very heavy blows may be struck against 
them without affecting a vital point, whilst a more skilfully 
directed stroke may destroy their whole future power of action. 
An army then, as it stands in the field, is of this character, that 
while the fighting force directly opposed to the enemy is an 
organism which depends for its vitality upon the trained spirit of 
order, discipline, and enthusiasm or devotion which holds it to- 
gether, and on the trained capacity for mutual and effective 
fighting co-operation which makes it act like one man, it has also, 
reaching far behind it, a long and weak tail, on the safety of which 
its very existence depends.” 

Before leaving Colonel Maurice’s very interesting book, we 
must say a word or two as to the essay on “ Military Litera- 
ture” with which it concludes. We believe that the author 
is perfectly right in dwelling as he does on the great 
importance of ‘the lessons to be derived by a careful student 
from the American War.” We venture to say that no 
English General will have done his duty who has not 
studied that war with the utmost attention. The war 
was conducted by men of the English race, and the 
majority of the troops engaged were of the English kin 
Hence it offers exceptional opportunities for the study of the 
morale of Englishmen under arms. No doubt the American 
Volunteers were many of them of a different class from that 
of the ordinary English soldier, and certain allowances must 
accordingly be made. Still, at bottom, their characteristics 
are the same. But this being so, to neglect the American 
War is sheer folly and perversity. It is easy to see how this 
neglect has arisen. From the regular soldier’s point of view, 
the Civil War was an affair of amateurs, and the professionals 
have never been quite able to restrain their jealousy of the 
fact that so many splendid military exploits were performed 
by men who had not spent their lives in barracks, but 
had only turned their attention to war when the cannon 
sounded, and went into action with text-books of strategy 
and tactics in their hands. Colonel Maurice mentions 
how Stonewall Jackson “marched into camp at the head 
of the class to which he had been teaching the theory of 
war up to the moment of fighting.” Colonel Maurice, in com- 
bating the absurd theory that it is not necessary for a soldier 
to study to become a good General, notes that Cromwell is 
often instanced as a man who became a great soldier without 
ever having studied the profession of arms. He declares, 
however, his belief that Cromwell must have read the extant 
works on the subject, though no record of his having done so 
is to be found. We entirely agree with Colonel Maurice, and 
we believe there is a piece of evidence as to Cromwell’s studies 
which he has possibly overlooked. Cromwell, in one of his 
letters, desires his son to read “ history and cosmography,” as 
the proper studies for a man who is to deal with public affairs. 
But history was in those days largely the history of battles, 
—cosmography meant geography. If, then, Cromwell studied 
the subjects he recommended, which we cannot doubt, he must 
have made himself acquainted with the military operations of 
the great commanders of the ancient and modern worlds. 


ST. DOMINIC.* 


SEVERITY is much less resented than caprice. Those brought 
up by strict parents may recur to childish memories with no 
unkindly feeling. But those in favourable moments treated 
with extreme indulgence, yet capriciously ruled, will never 
pardon the uncertainty that estranged them, when neither 
praise nor blame was forthcoming as deserved, but flashed 
out upon some principle which the young conscience did not 
understand. A certain proportion of children, and of men 
and women, are only too well contented to be “rewarded 
after their iniquities.” Very few are those who are born 
leaders of men. But they are always sought for and obeyed 
in some fashion. Potential followers know quite well what they 
want. A leader may have an incomprehensible aim,—they 
but wish him to adhere to it steadfastly. He may utterly 
disregard their feelings, and be perfectly indifferent, so far 
as they see, to their existence; men only ask that, be his 
object what it may, the leader shall take the weight of indi- 
vidualism off their shoulders, and give them a place in which 
to live and die as part of a corporate whole. If only the 
leader has qualities which can ensure the confidence of his 
intimate disciples, he may treat the rest as harshly as he 
pleases. Napoleon may raise army after army ; St. Dominic 
may found his society upon love, but as recklessly disregard 
life. Soldiers or saints, followers resent nothing in the strong 
commander; they feel they need his character, and trust to 
him for the scope and object of the campaign for which their 
lives are unshrinkingly given. 

The subject of Miss Drane’s memoir is sucha leader. In 
1857, a little brown volume was published, The Life of St. 
Dominic, of which the present volume is a development rather 
than a reprint. Its narrative, of course, is primarily intended 
for those of the communion to which the writer belongs, and 
is dedicated to the memory of those friends “who in life 
served God in the white habit of St. Dominic.” As is to be 
expected, legends are related, explanations given, history used, 
and discussions entered upon, though with studied moderation, 
which might not be within the lines on which outsiders could 
meet the author. But it is the most careful study in English 
of the beginning of a movement vital to this day, and power- 
fully affecting Western Christendom. It tells how the order 
came into existence which, in its seventh century, even the 
tourists meet on the most commonplace of Cook’s tours, and 
which the extremely ignorant must at least vaguely connect 
with “something to do with Fra Angelico and Savonarola,” asan 
English lady remarked this spring in the cloister of St. Mark, 
Florence. It was a clear-sighted as well as an enthusiastic 
mind that—founder of a government that should lastingly 
attract and rule its adherents, with few important modi- 
fications, and only one radical and constitutional change 
—seized its opportunity, and left its stamp on the medieval 
Church. Sects there will be to all time. Parties there 
must be. But we are at the beginning—or not much 
further, probably—of a time in which men desire not to 
waste power, and in many ways, for good and for evil, are re- 
curring to the ideas of union which in more tolerant days seem 
almost novel in aim, when they are only novel in those whom 
they include. No one can seriously dispute that St. Dominic 
succeeded in his aim. Are there any general lessons in his 
life, beyond those which we are far from undervaluing, 
especially in their present accessible form, of unselfish love 
and saintly detachment ? 


To begin with, St. Dominic (1170-1221), started with 
hereditary advantages. It is noticeable that, whilst strictly 
individual actions are confined to no class, yet, in spiritual 
matters at least, not only is the “true test of practical Chris- 
tianity the power of working with others,” but also those who 
have exercised rulership in organisations are almost always 
sprung from families accustomed on some scale both to give 
and take influence as those worth considering. If men but. 
knew it, Radicalism gives true aristocracy its best chance, for 
it takes long to make a race who do not turn surly under 
command or strut aggressively in position, but as good officers 
understand discipline and truthfulness. The straitest sect of 
the Pharisees, moreover, is not unfrequently the cradle of the 
revolutionary organiser. It is thus that we notice the lineage of 
Dominic de Guzman, founder of the order of Friar-Preachers. 








* The History of St. Dominic: Founder of the Friar-Preachers. By A. T. 
| Drane. With Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1891, 
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Birth, childhood, and studentship alike are dwelt upon by his 
biographers with loving interest. In pictorial art, St. Dominic 
is always represented with a star upon his forehead. Like 
the nimbus, this idea of visible saintliness becomes almost 
more than a symbol to those who have had the privilege of 
knowing men and women powerful for good; it will seem asif 
the light must have shone before men. “I always know the 
Lord’s people when I see them,” said one of these to the 
present writer; “you know, they ought to look different to 
other people. And they do.” But, in this as in all things, 
“how can I teach you what’s inspired unless you are inspired 
as well?” The character of Dominic made itself felt, for 
“Dominic possessed in a very high degree that gift by which 
certain souls communicate themselves to others. No oneever 
spoke with him without being better.” (p. 11.) 

It is not surprising that his ability and principle won him 
a marked place in his diocese. He took the habit of the 
Canons Regulars attached to the Cathedral of Osma under 
Diego de Azevedo. The more his powers were discerned by 
others, the stricter became his personal discipline. So the 
years passed, till, at the age of thirty-six, he may be said to 
have begun his personal work. We enter upon a period of 
controversy. What were the means by which, amongst others, 
Dominic endeavoured to convert those who were outside the 
communion of the medieval Church ? Who were those thus 
the subject of his inquisition? These two questions have 
produced many volumes. As a study in character, we ven- 
ture to leave this upon one side, barely remarking that the 
«“ Albigenses ” were not, in most cases, such as the now some- 
what out-of-date “Protestant” tale depicted them; nor, on 
the other hand, is much doubt possible that, so far as “the 
Inquisition ” grew out of the action of an individual rather 
than of an age, it was encouraged by the action of one who 
has been called the “First Inquisitor.” The horrors of a 
later date, the refinements of cruelty, were developments— 
every idea that lives must develope—but it is absurd to 
deny that—Spaniard of the thirteenth century, ascetic 
who himself desired to die a death of torture “ for Christ’s 
sake ”—St. Dominic had any more scruple in acting upon 
the principles of the Inquisition (inquiry and corrective 
punishment), than we should have in executing the law after 
any judgment approved by our modern consciences. That 
the object of St. Dominic was restoration of lost souls to 
the salvation he believed they had forfeited; that, personally, 
he did not take what would then have been a prominent part 
in the Crusades of which he approved; that he had many 
other objects in view, and amongst them displayed the softer 
characteristics of his nature, and that these were the real spirit 
and genuine outcome of his inner life and deep love of souls,— 
all such points may gladly be conceded, and Miss Drane claims 
little more for her hero-saint. It seems to us that, taking all 
circumstances into account, the remarks with which we began, 
as to severity, are more justified by the personal rule of St. 
Dominic over his own followers than by his public action with 
respect to the “ heretics” of his time. As Miss Drane says of 
those heretical penances, “whether severe or lenient, they 
were given in accordance with the existing penitentiary code, 
which was simply administered by the Confessors who had no 
power of arbitrary punishment.” If officials even in our day 
never exceed their “no powers,” we can believe in these simple 
administrations being the habitual rule in the thirteenth 
century. But—taking the standard of the day as what 
it was as to public penalties—allowing that the “rod” 
of St. Dominic meant to his disciples no more than 
the rebuke of a Newman from a Keble in our present 
century, something painful but desirable, yet no pleasant 
impression is left on our minds by the stories told,— 
at least, of those imbued with the founder’s spirit. St. 
Dominic had learnt how to hate. Of course, we are aware 
that no form of asceticism is extinct in our own time. We 
merely note the lessened power to persecute. But the force 
of his character, and the lasting monument of his genius, 
after all, are seen in those works, most literally of edification, 
which again, even within his own communion, have been sub- 
jects of much controversy. It was not long before followers 
of the two great movements permitted themselves rivalries 
which to the founders of the Orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis would have seemed impossible. But as true to their 
own ideals and to the spirit of their founders, we know how 
the special orders within the body of the Church met a special 











need. To those who value the stories of small beginnings, 
who care for tales of perseverance and ability, who appreciate 
and learn from studies in the spiritual life, these full and 


interesting accounts must appeal. For students and for 
“Catholics,” of course, the volume has a special value, as being 
the best collection in English of the materials of the life from 
which rose an organised force so considerable and so lasting. 
Though, for our purpose, we dwe!! upon its general interest, 
we must indicate the carefulness and precision with which 
Miss Drane has traced the historical events of the founding 
of the Order, the preparation of the disciples, and the 
framework of the scenes through which the leader moved. It 
was in his forty-sixth year that Dominic proceeded to Rome 
to ask, at first fruitlessly, for authorisation :—“ He had long 
conceived in his mind the idea of a religious Order which 
should be trained and labour for the salvation of souls by 
means of a ministration of the Divine Word, based on a pro- 
found knowledge of sacred science.” Those with him in 1214 
were but six in all, and in after-years, their host, Peter 
Cellani of Toulouse, “was accustomed to boast that he had 
not been received into the Order, but that it might rather be 
said that he had received the Order intv his own house.” The 
action of Innocent III. in refusing authorisation was in 
accordance with two principles,—that preaching was an 
episcopal work, that new Orders were to be deprecated; but 
a “vision,” consideration of the objects and personnel of the 
workers, prevailed, and it was the Pope himself who in a letter 
gave the style of the Order, “To Master Dominic and the 
Brothers Preachers.” Founded on personal influence, in- 
spired by a personal idea, the Rule of St. Dominic has since 
1215 undergone few important modifications. He lived but 
six years after its establishment, but he had time to see 
foundations established, and his work in process of rapid 
development. 

Yet, through the years that lie between, undimmed by con- 
troversies gathering round his rule and its relations to the 
most painful as well as to the most saintly pages of Church 
history, we recognise the personality which in itself was a 
revelation. Unsurpassed by the highest sons of his powerful 
Order, who have been trained on his lines, and derive inspira- 
tion from his character, we see one who never sought himself, 
but based his claim to the aid he commanded, to the sacrifices 
he compelled, upon the words he so constantly remembered : 
“The prayer of the humble shall pierce the clouds.” We 
are not of those who think the world is growing worse—a 
view incompatible with any knowledge of past history or 
present care for religion, as may be thought—but it is a 
pleasure to be reminded, as Miss Drane has reminded us, of the 
strong, simple, unfaltering characters of a ruder age, in ability 
and saintliness upon the level of our own noblest and best. 





SOCIAL POLITICS.* 
Mr. Joun Ra4g, in the new edition of his able and exhaustive 
work on Contemporary Socialism, draws a happy distinction 
between Social Politics and State Socialism. By the former, 
he means the development of popular rights and the equip- 
ment of the citizens for the performance of their duties; 
whereas the essence of State Socialism is the assumption by 
the State of duties which the citizens would perform better for 
themselves. This latter is the course that will be apt to com- 
mend itself to a nation that has a strong central Government, 
and accordingly it is not surprising that Germany should be 
making experiments in the direction of State Socialism. In 
a country like England, where the sovereign power is really in 
the hands of the people, endeavour will be made to improve 
the citizens rather than the system. And such is found to be 
the case, not only in English practical legislation, but also in 
the writings of English economists. True, the men of the 
“dismal science,” as it has been called, have not got credit for 
such teaching. It has been the erroneous idea of more re- 
sponsible persons than the general reader, that the orthodox 
economists accepted laissez-faire as an absolute principle, and 
considered selfishness stimulated by competition as sufficient 
to secure progress; that they disapproved of all State in- 
terference except for the protection of life and property. 
Persons who are discontented with the present constitution of 
society, and who would hail with rapture a socialistic revolu- 


* Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae, M.A, Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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tion, have been eager to perpetuate this misconception. They 
have got support from recent writers in economics, who, if 
they had studied the works of their predecessors as carefully 
and fairly as Mr. Rae has done, would have been more guarded 
in their language. 

That the barren principle of laissez-faire has not been the 
teaching of the economists, is proved to the hilt by Mr. Rae. 
Beginning with Adam Smith, he shows that Smith held it to 
be the duty of the State to protect the citizens from infectious 
diseases, to endow by cbarter joint-stock Companies with 
exclusive trading privileges, to enforce military training on all 
the males for the sake of the national manhood, to institute 
compulsory and cheap education for the improvement of the 
national mind and character. The only limit he set to the 
extent of such intervention is the sensible one that there must 
only be interference in cases where the work cannot be done 
by individuals, or not so well as by the State. Imgnorance, 
stupidity, and cowardice were in his opinion as great public 
evils as violence or fraud. In condemning the truck system 
and arguing for a fixed legal rate of interest, he showed his 
conviction that grown people may be in circumstances to 
require special protection by the State. With all his respect 
for individual liberty, he never hesitated to interfere with it 
in order to secure “the essential conditions of an unmutilated 
and undeformed manhood.” Wherever State interference is 
necessary or of superior efficacy for securing that natural 
right, there State interference is called for, and Smith would 
vie with any State Socialist in demanding it. It thus appears 
that Smith was not so blind as Mr. Ruskin and others have 
contended he was to the real wealth of nations. His great 
work rests on a sound ethical basis, and is characterised in its 
superstructure by a too rare amount of common-sense. 

But the school of Ricardo has been singled out for special 
vituperation, and accordingly Mr. Rae gives more attention to 
it. After a timely reminder that Ricardo himself was in 
favour of a national Bank of Issue with exclusive privileges, 
that he proposed in Parliament a system of Government 
annuities for working men similar to that which Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced long afterwards, and which was denounced 
as Mr. Gladstone’s first step in Socialism, and that Ricardo 
was one of a few who voted for an inquiry into Owen’s social 
system; Mr. Rae passes on to McCulloch, who is always 
reputed to be the hardest and narrowest of the disciples of 
Ricardo. Yet a special chapter on the limits of government, 
which is given in McCulloch’s Principles from the second 
edition onwards, contains an emphatic condemnation of the 
principle of laissez-faire. McCulloch allowed that the State 
might appropriate land for railways, and grant railway 
monopolies with Government control in the public interest. 
He permitted many restrictions on freedom of contract, of 
industry, of property and bequest. He believed that as society 
progresses, fresh interferences may be called for, and Govern- 
ment may have to apply new principles and assume new duties. 
He had a special dread of dangers to arise from the preponder- 
ance of manufactures, and lamented that no check had been 
imposed in time on the growth of the factory system. While 
regretting that no Act of Parliament can produce better views 
of duty and more humane feelings between manufacturers and 
their workmen, he urged that the State should do all in its 
power to ameliorate the situation. He thought that Trade- 
Unions should be legalised, and that free instruction should be 
given by the State in the principles of political economy, as 
the best practicable means of raising the rate of wages. He 
supported Lord Shaftesbury’s factory legislation down to the 
Ten-Hours Act of 1847. He approved of the principle of 
employers’ liability, and of interference to secure the proper 
housing of the poor, as a protection against the avarice and 
apathy both of themselves and others. Two leading considera- 
tions brought him to think favourably of public assistance for 
the able-bodied poor. He thought it would make large rate- 
payers do all in their power to stimulate improvement, and 
he dreaded that without it, the fluctuations and vicissitudes of 
manufacturing industry would permanently lower the standard 
of living among the working classes. On the duty of the State 
to provide elementary education for all classes, he was as strong 
and as satisfactoryas Adam Smith. Yet Mr. J. K.Ingram, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, charges McCulloch with “a habitual 
deadness in the study of social questions to all but material con- 
siderations”! To a further charge from the same quarter that 


McCulloch’s theoretic position was the same as that occu- 





pied later by the Manchester School, Mr. Rae aptly retorts that 
McCulloch’s doctrine is neither the Manchester doctrine of 
popular anathema, nor the Manchesterismus of the German 
schools. In truth, Mr. Rae has done excellent service in thus 
tearing to tatters the misconceptions of critics at home and 
abroad. The only English writer of eminence who has 
accepted laissez-faire as an absolute principle is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who fares badly at Mr. Rae’s hands for occupying 
this lonely eminence. 


It will be evident how groundless is the alarm expressed by 
many that in our recent social legislation political economy has 
been relegated to Saturn. Rather is it the case that the funda- 
mental principles of the economists are only beginning to have 
their due influence in political affairs. It used to be the fashion 
in Parliament to brand economists and thinkers generally as 
doctrinaires. The broad views of national well-being enter- 
tained by them did not suit the purpose of the politician, who 
has ever shown too much tendency to legislate in the interest 
of the class which for the time being had the chief power in the 
State. Itisthe most natural thing in the world for those who 
are in possession of exclusive privileges to call out, “ Laissez- 
faire,” and try if they can to get a foundation for it in political 
economy. And it is just as natural in those who see the 
wrong of laissez-faire, as Carlyle did, to denounce the econo- 
mists whom they erroneously suppose to be its advocates. 
How little exact knowledge there is even yet of the doctrines 
of the economists appears not only from such statements as 
that of Mr. Ingram, but from Mr. Gladstone’s delusion that 
in his Irish Land legislation he was relegating political 
economy to Saturn. He would have found warrant in the pages 
of Adam Smith and McCulloch for all such legislation, and 
for much more that may yet be required as society develops, 
to secure the conditions of humane existence. If it could be 
proved that an eight-hours day all round is necessary for an 
“unmutilated and undeformed manhood,” and that the 
only or the best means to obtain it is by legislation, 
an Hight-Hours Act would neither be socialistic nor any 
violation of the principles of Adam Smith. Mr.- Rae 
is right in saying that the change which has come about 
is not one of principle, but of consciousness as to popular rights. 
We are not certain, however, whether or not he allows sufficient 
prominence to the magnitude of the results that may follow 
this latter change. The application of a principle may be of 
more importance than the principle itself. It is of small con- 
sequence to allow in principle the necessity of a humane 
existence, if men remain unconscious that their fellow-citizens 
are under conditions the very reverse. Mr. Rae seems to think 
that the increase of Government interference will proceed part 
passu with the increasing complexity of affairs. It willincrease 
much more through the quickening of the public conscience, 
unless voluntary action of individuals and corporations renders 
State interference needless. And, happily, signs are not wanting: 
that with the quickening of the conscience of governing classes, 
there is also a moderating of the demands of popular leaders. 
In view of the marked moderation in the recent policy of the 
Social Democrats in Germany, we may hope that the young 
Emperor’s sympathy with the working classes, and the 
influence of his English connections, may commend to the 
Germans our English social politics, which will be the best 
solvent of revolutionary ideas. In the Bismarckian era, there 
was too much of the strange compound of Draconian legisla- 
tion with the nationalisation of industries. If in the new era a 
persistent effort is made to secure justice between man and 
man, and to raise the standard of living in the labouring popu- 
lation, it will augur well for the internal prosperity of Ger- 
many, and for the lasting peace of Europe. 





A RIDE TO INDIA.* 


ANOTHER aimless desert journey, this time in torrid heat, 
after traversing the Persian mountains in deep snow, and 
putting up with dirt and privation as well as cold! Can the 
fact of having done it and given it to the world, make up for 
the misery and the expense? To most people it would not; 
but Mr. de Windt seems to take an especial delight in any- 
thing out of the way, and the reading public approves of an 
author who takes them over unfamiliar ground. It is fair, 
however, to say at the outset that this new journey of Mr. 





* A Ride to India across Pers‘'a and Baluchistan, By Harry de Windt, 
F.R.G.S. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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de Windt’s is by no means the one he had planned. He 
wished to go to India from Tiflis, vid Merv and Cabul, but not 
all the strong recommendations with which he was armed 
could prevail against the “Ceci non!” of Prince Dondoukoff 
Korsakoff, Governor of the Caucasus, who not only forbade 
the enterprising traveller to make use of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, but would not even allow him to set foot in Trans- 
Caspia. “In your place I would go to Persia,” said the un- 
compromising Russian official, and towards Persia did Mr. de 
Windt direct his steps; for ride to India he would, let who 
liked try to hinder him, and he fancied he might now do so by 
Meshéd and Afghanistan. But a wise Austrian General at 
Teheran having assured him that if he attempted this he 
would only be stopped and turned back, the author decided on 
taking the route recommended to him,—namely, by Ispahin 
and Shirdz to Bushire, thence crossing to Sonmiani, and 
striking due north to Kelat and Quetta. “That,” said 
the General, “will bring you across eighty or a hundred 
miles of totally unexplored country. You will have had 
quite enough of it when you get to Kelat,—if you ever 
do get there,”—a speech much more likely to stimulate 
than to discourage a man of Mr. de Windt’s proclivities. 
But before reaching Teheran, he had gone through a good 
bit of roughing. Let the reader note that it was towards the 
end of January that the author took his departure from 
Tiflis, and it was snowing hard. He had engaged as inter- 
preter a quizzical fellow, named Gerdme Realini, a Levantine 
by birth, who brought with him capital credentials, and proved 
himself thoroughly deserving of them. He not only under- 
stood his business, but was always obliging, cheery, and a 
good companion, his principal failing being a weakness for 
hearing his own voice in La Mascotte, or in Cossack and 
Russian ditties. Provisions, saddlery, and warm outer 
coverings having been procured, the travellers left Baku in 
the steamer for Enzelli, on the Caspian, little knowing the 
humour of that “ Russian lake,” which treated them to weather 
that made the completion of the voyage impossible ; so, to avoid 
returning to Baku, they landed at Astara, and despite dangers 
from brigands and deep rivers, contrived to make their way 
by Jand to Résht, where they were glad to accept the well- 
known kindness and hospitality of Colonel Stewart, the 
British Vice-Consul. He, too, did his best to deter Mr. de 
Windt from starting at such a time, when even the lowlands 
lay deep in snow, and the Kharzin Pass was completely 
blocked. ‘ You will be sorry for it to-morrow,” he said; and 
perhaps his words came true; but they did their fifty miles a 
day, and often more, riding post on wiry little ponies; stopping 
at miserable post-houses ; enduring wind-storms ; half-starved, 
half-frozen, yet able to appreciate the countless effects of 
light and colour of a daybreak scene, when a fine dawn 
happened to display tints of rose and gold on the eastern 
horizon; making nothing of severe falls in snowdrifts ten or 
fifteen feet deep; and at last sighting Mount Demavend, and 
finally reaching the Persian capital. Winter is by no means an 
unpleasant season in Teherin; dances, private theatricals, and 
other festivities are very frequent, and the Shah, said to be 
one of the kindest-hearted creatures breathing, often graces 
them with his presence. Mr. de Windt has a good deal to 
say about Nasr-oo-din, and also of the Zil-i-Sultan, his eldest 
but illegitimate son, the Governor of Ispahin, who is much 
more civilised than his father, and so much adored by the 
people as to be quite a power in the State. From the capital 
to within a short distance of Bushire, the snow was pretty 
continuous, although in favoured spots, green, sunlit plains of 
wheat and barley, with villages and gardens, appear. The 
most notable places passed, with the exception, of course, of 
Ispahin, Persepolis, and Shirdz, were the sacred city of 
Koom, and the singular, weird, rock town of Yezdi-Ghazt. A 
good idea of the latter is given by one of the author’s sketches. 
A very pleasant feature in the journey from Teheran to 
Bushire is the hearty reception met with at each successive 
Station of the Indo-European Telegraph Company, the on- 
coming of a traveller being notified from one to another, and 
everything made ready for his comfort, whether the superinten- 
dent be at home or not. Save for two “nice companionable 
beasts,” in the shape of panthers, at Abadéh, and some pretty 
Severe shocks of earthquake at Kazeroon and Konar Takta, 
Mr. de Windt seems to have found his telegraphic resting- 
Places very agreeable. That at Shiraz, in particular, he left 
with great regret, and gives us the astonishing information 





that a bachelor, who has, of course, no house-rent to pay, can 
do well there on £6 a month, including servants, and has the 
enjoyment of cheap horse-flesh, capital shooting, the latest 
books and papers from India, a good billiard-room and lawn- 
tennis ground. Nine shocks of earthquake in one night, 
rending the wall of one’s house from top to bottom, are, how- 
ever, rather a serious set-off against these advantages. The 
few days passed with Colonel Ross in the luxurious Residency 
at Bushire must have been a bad preparation for what 
was to follow. ‘Mark Tapley himself,” says Mr. de 
Windt, would scarcely have taken a cheerful view of 
things on landing at Sonmiani, the collection of dilapidated 
mud huts, calling itself a town, on the coast of Baluchistan, 
from whence the start for Kelit was to be made. One finds 
it difficult to repress a doubt as to whether the author was at 
that time so well up in his Pottinger and Carless as he after- 
wards became, for he does not seem to have been as prepared 
as the reader probably is for the dreariness of the region 
inhabited by the Baluchis and Brahuis, and its comparative 
want of interest. That the writer should have passed safely 
through a certain portion of it, considering the ferocity of the 
Nushirwanis, is nothing short of a marvel, as the road from 
Noundra to Gwarjak had up to that time been traversed only by 
natives; and, brave as Mr. de Windt undoubtedly is, it was 
not without a qualm that he attended the wild Zigri (dervish- 
dance) in company with Malak, the exceedingly unpreposses- 
sing Viceroy of the district. The Baluch, as a rule, is noted 
for his hospitality ; but the people of Gwarjak refused to sell 
provisions of any kind to the traveller, and Malak not only 
declined to make them do so, but would furnish nothing him- 
self, saying, “1 am not a stall-keeper.” In other parts of the 
route, however, Mr. de Windt was treated kindly. From 
Beila, accompanied by Prince Kumal, the son of the Djam, 
he made an excursion to the curious cave-city of Shahr-Rogan, 
‘concerning which nothing is known save that it is of great 
antiquity; he was unable, it seems, to affor] time to visit the 
famous mud-geysers of Las. The Djam’s garden, about a 
mile out of Beila, is a striking example of what irrigation can 
produce, even in an arid, stony desert. Here, in an enclosure 
of some fifty acres, watered from the Pura'i river and two 
deep wells, were grass wa'ks shaded by palms and forest- 
trees, with sweet-scented flowers in rich abundance. Such 
another oasis, this time due to Nature, is the plain of Dhaira, 
not far from Gwarjak. Here are tields of maize and barley, 
enclosed by neat banks and hedges; and the party en- 
camped beside a clear stream, fringed with ferns and 
flowers, trees and shrubs surrounding them on all sides, 
with plenty of grass for the oor, half-starved animals, 
and though the journey through Baluchistan for the most 
part crossed a desert, yet were many of the sparse villages 
seen to be surrounded by similar areas of cultivation where 
considerable quantities of delicious fruits are grown. With 
the exception of the singular and dangerous Lakh pass, little 
of the picturesque in the way of scenery is to be met with 
till the capital itself is reached; and on account of the fierce 
midday heat, much of the travelling was done by night, the 
pleasantest time being the hours from 8 till 10 p.m., when, the 
evening meal over, the Baluch escort sang and danced by the 
camp-fires. These people have often fine voices, and troll out 
their wild, mournful airs to the accompaniment of a low, soft 
pipe, their favourite instrument. 

Mir Khudadad, Khan of Kelat, who commanded Mr. de 
Windt’s presence at his lofty and very ancient palace, or 
rather citadel, is represented as a cruel, rapacious miser, 
detested by his people, looking with contempt upon the Order 
of the Star of India with which he has been invested, and 
secretly under Russian influence. If the stories told of 
him be true, he is not exactly the sort of kinglet England 
should patronise. 

Mr. de Windt had a tolerably severe experience of the hot 
wind between Mangachar and Mastung, but was lucky in 
escaping the fatal juloh. At Quetta he was, of course, within 
the range of civilisation,—railways and steamers were to be 
thenceforth his mode of progression, so he naturally had no 
more to tell, save that the faithful Gerdme, by no means 
enamoured of our Eastern possessions, was delighted to be 
shipped direct from Bombay to the Black Sea. Doubtless he 
gave his favourite melody, “ Matoushka Volga,” with added 
expression, were that possible, as he paced the deck of the 
vessel that bore him home. 
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Epidemic Influenza. By Richard Sisley, M.D. (Longmans.)— 
Dr. Sisley has collected a number of interesting notes on the 
“origin and method of spread” of the disease. The conclusion 
that he comes to is that “the notification of influenza should be 
compulsory.” There are, it is true, considerable difficulties in the 
way of carrying this suggestion into effect. The ailment is often 
not so serious as to require medical aid; sometimes, it may be, the 
patient is himself not aware of it; he would often greatly resent 
forcible interference with his liberty. It is a curious fact, in view 
of the undoubted increase in the death-rate caused by the disease 
(this reached, almost simultaneously, a maximum of 43 per 1,000 
in New York, and 81 in London), that the deaths among the 
assured of the Clergy Mutual were fewer in the quinquennium 
that included the influenza epidemics of 1890 and 1891, than that 
in corfesponding period 1881-1886. 

Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited by the Secre- 
tary. (Institute, Northumberland Avenue.)—This volume con- 
tains nine papers read before the Institute. Two refer to African 
subjects, “ British East Africa,’ by Mr. G. S. Mackenzie, and 
“Matabeleland and Mashonaland,” by Rev. Frank S. Surridge ; 
two to Australia, Mr. E. Greville treating of the Aborigines, and 
Lord Carrington contributing a paper, “Australia as I Saw It ;” 
perhaps a third, “ Australasian Defence,” should be added. This 
is by Major-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards. Lord Aberdeen writes 
about Canada, Mr. D. Morris on “The Leeward Islands,” and 
Mr. Howard Vincent on “ Inter-British Trade.” 

Reports of State Trials. New Series, Vol. III., 1831-40. Edited 
by John Macdonell. (Eyre aud Spottiswode, for H.M.’s Sta- 
tionery Office.) —The first trial reported is that of Charles Pinney, 
Mayor of Bristol, for neglect of duty on the occasion of the Bristol 
riots of 1831. The trial occupied six days, and ended in the 
acquittal of the accused. It occupies more than two-fifths of the 
total space. Another important case was “ Stockdale v. Hansard,” 
in which a very curious and interesting question of privilege was 
raised. The plaintiff brought an action against the printers to 
the House of Commons for an alleged libel contained in the Re- 
port of the Inspectors of Prisons. Next to this comes the “ Cana- 
dian Prisoners’ Case.” A curious case was that of “The Queen 
against the Rev. Joseph Rayner Stephens,” for inciting to rebel- 
lion. Mr. Stephens declared that he did not belong to any extreme 
political party, but advocated, one might say, academically the 
right to make armed resistance. He was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. Various trials of less importance, and 
other cognate matters, are given in the four appendices. 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
Vol. III., Part 1, “E—Every.” By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.)—The valuable quality of the New English 
Dictionary is now so well established, that our principal interest, 
as successive parts appear, lies in the speculation when the whole 
will be completed. It may be roughly estimated that a fourth has 
now been published ; that the whole will consist of about forty of 
such sections as we have now before us. About the time required 
it will be safer not to speculate. The editor points out in a pre- 
fatory note some characteristics of ‘‘ Vol. III., Part 1.” It contains 
more than nine thousand words, most of which are adopted or 
derived from French, Greek, and Latin. The items of individual 
interest are more than usually numerous. The word ‘enthusiasm ” 
is an instance. A definition quoted from Dr. Johnson, “A vain 
confidence of divine favour or communication,” expresses the 
eighteenth-century usage of the word. Indeed, this unfavourable 
sense may be traced further back. The Platonist More wrote in 
1660: “If ever Christianity be exterminated, it will be by enthu- 
siasm.” We should now insert the words “by want of.” It would 
have been well to quote, under the head of the “ Current Sense,” 
the significant use of the word in “Ecce Homo.” “ Epicure” is 
another interesting word. Originally it is the Anglicised form of 
the name Epicurus; thence it came to mean a thinker of this 
school, and, loosely, an unbeliever in the moral government of 
the world; then a voluptuary; then, in the current sense, one 
who has a refined taste in eating, with its analogue, artistic 
and literary. The etymology of “ermine” is a curious in- 
stance of a difference of opinion among scholars. Some con- 
nect the word with “harmo,” the Old High German word for 
the animal; others with “Armenian,” on the ground that the 
mus Ponticus of Pliny was probably also called mus Armenius, and 
was probably also the ermine. The idea that “eel” and 
“anguilla” are cognate words is peremptorily dismissed, and 
with good reason, as the resemblance disappears with the re- 
moval of the obviously diminutive termination of the latter word. 
“ Errant” is shown to be referred to two words, the Old French 
“errer” = “itinerare,”’ to travel, and “errare,”’ to wander. 
« Euphuism” and its derivatives furnish some interesting articles. 





Not the least curious of these is the last paragraph, quoting an 
erroneous usage from Mrs. Gaskell and George Eliot, which 
makes “‘euphuism” = “euphemism.” In Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Wives 
and Daughters,” we read: “‘If anything did go wrong, 
you know,’ said Cynthia, using an euphuism for death.” In 
George Eliot’s “Felix Holt,” the error is less marked: “Those 
are your round-about euphuisms that dress up swindling,” 
&c. “Economy” is another highly interesting word. The 
main senses are “‘‘management of a house,” ‘‘management ef 
a community,” and with the differentiating epithet political, first 
the art of managing national resources, and then the science 
that deals with the law. Then we have “ frugality,” “savings ;’” 
after this, “divine government of the world” and “ dispensation.” 
Then comes “ judicious handling of doctrine,” with an erroneous 
application of an earlier sense = “parsimonious doling out of 
truth.” The interest of a work such as this is nothing less than 
inexhaustible. 

Franz Delitsch: a Memorial Tribute. By Samuel Ives Curtiss. 
(T. and T. Clark.)—This is a highly interesting little monograph 
on the personality of the great theologian, and on his work. This 
last was many-sided. He was more than a theologian. He had 
very broad interests in literature, and he had tastes other than 
literary. One of his latest works bore the title of “Iris: Studies 
in Colour and Talks about Flowers.” In 1888 he made a journey 
to Hanover for the express purpose of studying the yellow 
hyacinth. Altogether, he was a singularly interesting and love- 
able character. Not the least attractive feature in it was the 
intense feeling that he had for the Jewish people. He was not 
himself, as has sometimes been supposed, of Jewish origin. On 
the contrary, he came of a pure German stock. Curiously enough, 
he had a Jew for one of his godfathers. To this man, Hirsch by 
name, he was under obligations which he gratefully acknowledged 
by showing a life-long interest in his people. To no work of his 
life did he devote a more untiring fndustry than to the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Hebrew. A proof of the final 
revision of this was the last that he saw. This was only a few 
days before his death. One of the most marked characteristics 
of Delitsch was his open mind. Towards the end of his life, he 
modified materially his views on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and on the question of the two Isaiahs. 

Of “ Guide-Books ” of various kinds, we have The Engadine, by 
F. de Beauchamp Strickland, with articles by J. A. Symonds, 
Mrs, Main, Dr. Holland, and others, a “ second edition” (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.); A Panoramic Guide to the Great Eastern 
Railway (Bemrose and Sons); and Boot’s “ District” Guide to 
London (A. Boot and Son), a volume which performs the same 
useful function for the Metropolitan District Railway. There 
are eleven double-page and one single-page maps, with an accom- 
panying index, containing some eight thousand names, a list of 
notable churches, and information about places of entertainment, 
&e. This is the fourth annual issue, and shows a considerable im- 
provement on its predecessors. It may be had in cloth or paper 
covers. 

Reprints anD New Epirions.—Dante’s Treatise De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, Translated into English, with Explanatory Notes, by 
A. G. Ferrers Howell, LL.M. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
Crozet’s Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand, &c. (1771-72). Translated 
by H. Ling Robb, with a Preface by James R. Boosé. (Truelove and 
Shirley.) Birthright in Land, By William Ogilvie. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.)—Ogilvie was “ Professor of Humanity, and 
Lecturer on Political and Natural [!] History, Antiquities, 
Criticism, and Rhetoric,” at Aberdeen in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. He had views on the subject of property in 
land which were in advance of his time; but he would hardly 
have approved, if he could have foreseen the very trenchant con- 
clusions which his editor, Mr. D. G. Macdonald, draws from his lan- 
guage. Itisa pity thata really thoughtful work should have fallen 
into the hands of an editor who does not do justice to its sanity and 
sobriety of thought.——The Authorised Daily Prayer-Book of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire. With a new 
Translation by the Rev. 8. Singer. (Wertheimer, Lea, and Co.)—— 
A Popular Story of the Church of England. By G. H. F. Nye. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Works by Norman Macleod, D.D. (C. 
Burnet and Co.)—The volume contains, “The Old Lieutenant and 
his Son,” “ The Starling,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Highland Parish,” 
** Character-Sketches,’ and “ Eastward,” The Rudiments of 
Mineralogy. By Alexander Ramsay. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 
—Sir Percival. By J. H.Shorthouse. (Macmillan.)—-A Book 
about Roses, by S. Reynolds Hole, “an eleventh edition, revised ” 
(Edward Arnold). Within Sound of the Weir. By Thomas St. E. 
Hake. (Cassell and Co.) 

Booxs Recrtvep.—The Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons and 
Places. By J. R. Tutin. (J. R. Tutin, Hull.)—All persons and 
places mentioned in the poems are arranged in alphabetical order, 
with references, having been first classified. There is an index of 
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familiar quotations, a list of Wordsworth’s “ Best Poems,” and 
the “Cancelled Version of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty,” about 
which we doubt whether it ought to have been printed. The poet 
was not satisfied with it.——Transactions of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Art: Birmingham Meeting, 1890. (22 
Albemarle Street.) Town Holdings: Digest of Evidence, Vol. IIT. 
(Cassell and Co.) Trade Marks. By Joseph Seymour Salaman- 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) ——The Ancient Vellum-Book of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, 1611-1682. (Leadenhall Press.) —— 
The Maori Comparative Dictionary. By Edward Tregear. (Lyon 
Blair, Wellington, New Zealand.) ——A linguistic curiosity is The 
Lord’s Prayer in Three Hundred Languages, with Preface by 
Reinhold Rost (Gilbert and Rivington). 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEE. 
—__>——_ 

Andrews (W.), Old Church-Lore, 8vo.. 

Berlyn (A.), Vera in Poppy-Land, 4to .. i ..(Jarrold) 1/6 

Brooksmith (E. J.), Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 8vo ......... Macmillan) 6,0 

Burke (B.), Genealogical & Heraldic Hist, Colonial Gentry, Vol. J. (Harrison) 30/0 


(Andrews) 6/0 

















Ca!well (J. M.), Town and Country Mice, cr 8vo............(Sutton & Drowley) 1 6 
Cunningham (W.), The Path toward Knowledge, cr 870.......0+..006 (Methuen) 4/6 
Davies (G. C.), Peter Penniless, Gamekeeper, cr 8V0  w.c.cs.eeseeseeeee eee (Warne) 3/6 
Domestic House Planner, 8vo ............ Seta rctuicnsaneatiecs (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Favourite Ballads, with Music, 4t0...........s.cccssccscescesoeecesse-cosees ‘Hutebinson) 5/0 
Gould (Nat ), Double Event, cr 8vo .... Routledge) 2/0 


-( 
...(Skeffington) 2/6 


Gowen (H. H.), Temperantia, cr 8vo : 
Remington) 18/0 


Grey (E.), Dr. Sinclair’s Sister, 3 vols. cr 8vo . 








Irving (W.), Select Works, 8V0 ............cceceee sakminnhiteatassdetaninastesadoe tan (Nelsen) 3/6 
Littlejohn (J.', The Flowing Tide, cr 80 ... Sutton & Drowley) 6/0 
Molesworth (Mrs ), The Red Grange, Cr ..........ccceeseeeeeeeecceseeeeeeee (Methuen) 6/0 
Morris (C.), Summer in Kieff, cr 8vo ............... (Ward & Downey) 10/6 
Mortimer (M.), Practical Kindergarten, cr 8vo.. sossssee.ee-ee(Hughes) 2/6 
Nacquet (A.), Collectivism, cr 8vo ..(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Owen (J. W.), Common Salvation of our Lord, 8vo .. ....1.(Petherick) 5/0 
Pizzamiglio (L.), Distributing Co-cperative Societies, vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Rhys (E.), Great Cockney Tragedy, 40 wc... cessseessecstsesceseeesnceees (Unwin) 2/0 


Sergeant (A.), Caspar Brooke’s Danghter, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Notes by Deighton, 12mo ......... (Macmillan) 1/9 









Sinclair (D. §.), Strarge Adventures of Some Very Old Friends, cr 8vo (Biggs) 2/6 
Smith (R.), Great Gold Lands of South Africa, cr 8vo ......... Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Soden (J. I.), Six Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, 12mo (Skeffington) 1/6 
Sterrett (J. M.), Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy, 8vo ...... ...(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Stonemason and Bricklayer, 8V0...........0cc-cseceseeeseee ...(Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Taylor (E. D.), Cup of Loving Service, 460 .0.........:cesscccssessscseeeeeeees (Bagster) 3/6 
Tomlin (KE. L.), Gleanings, cr 8VO ...........ccceceeeceees (Longmans) 4/6 


Walford (L. B.), Mischief of Monica, 3 vols. cr 8vo.. "(Longmans) 25/6 
Walker (F, A.), Money, 8vo ... (Macmillan) 8/6 
Walker (F. A.), The Wages Question, Svo .............. eiadudeusnicoouaees (Macmillan) 8/6 


“LIBERT 





y* 


Liberty” Silks 
Summer Washing Silks, White, Buff, and 








Coloured. Pure, light, and tough. For 
NOVELTIES Ideal Summer Dresses and Under-Garments. 
FOR | Price 2s, 6d. to 6s. 9d. per yard, 27 to 40 

| inches wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 

| ** Liberty ’? Embroidered Muslin. 
‘ Bh ge-gage P For Washing Dresses, — on gy te 
is | Floral Designs on White and ream 
| Grounds. Price 1s. 9d. per yard, 31 inches 

Beautiful and Inexpensive, wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, “Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
3 | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCE. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH ATR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


Cc E L L U L A R UNDERWEAR 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
—The Lancet, 








Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application. 


Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


HE HALL, near ETON AVENUE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 

—Superi.r SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, combining 

the advantages of an intellectual home with thorough education and training. 

here are unusual advantages for the study of Modern Languages, Music, and 

Painting, and for preparing for University Examinations if desired, ‘The School 

has been removed to a house specially built for it in fine open position,—Apply 
to the PRINCIPALS for Prospectus and Views of the School. 












OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OU R E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








|” gine AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


The Collge prepares for London Degrees and Oxford Honour Examinations. 

The MICHAELMAS THERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. Examination 
for Entrance, September 23rd and 24th. A few Bursaries of £30 a year may ba 
awarded on the results of this Examination. College fee, which covers all 
expenses, £90 per aunum. 


For further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


The CHAIR of GREEK is now VACANT through the election of Pro- 
fessor Roberts as Principal of the University College, Aberystwyth. The Council 
will proceed to the appointment of the new Professor in September next. 
The stipend of the Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together 
with testimonials and references, should be forwarded before Tuesday, September 
8th, 1891.—For farther information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 4th, 1291. 


Hh IVERSITY 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the 
NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS, will OPEN on MONDAY, Cctober 5th, 1891. The Lectures and 
Classes are open to men and women.—For Prospectuses and information con- 
cerning Scholarships, &c., apply to 


University College, Cardiff, August 1ith, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MON MOUTHS: IRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY of GLAMORGAN. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT the following members of a Staff of Travelling 
Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of Glamorgan :— 

A Lecturer in Mathematics and Theoretical Mechanics, 
A Lecturer in Chemistry and Metallurgy, 

A Lecturer in Geology and Mining. 

One or two Lecturers in Mechanical Engineering, 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with travelling 
expenses.—Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be 
sent in not later than ‘luesday, September 8:h, 1:91, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 
COUNTY of MONMOUTH. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmonthehire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a DIRECTOR of the Staff of Travelling Teacher? 
in Technical Subjects, to be established under the provisions of the Scheme of the 
Technical Instruction Committze of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of 
the Director will be £350 per annum.—Candidates for the post must send in 
their applications, together with testimonials and references, to the undersigned, 
on or before Tuesday, September 8th, 1891.—For further information, and for 
copies of the above scheme, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend of the 
Professor will be £350 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmonthshire 
is PREPARED to APPOINT a LECTURER in GEOLOGY. The stipend of the 
Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be forwarded on or before Tuesday, September 15th, 1891.— 
For further information, apply to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891, 








IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President: The Ven. the 
ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT 
TKRM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 19th.—Application for admis- 
sion may be made to the SECRETARY, at the School; or to the Hon. See., H. 
C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. Boarding-House: Miss 
IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristo!. 
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é ioe LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





HOSPITAL STAFF. ‘ 

Consulting Physic'ans—Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., Dr. Ramskill, 
and Dr. Langdon-Down. 

Consulting Surgeons—Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, LL.D., F.R.S., Mr. Couper, 
Mr. Rivington. 

Physiciavs—Dr. Hughlings Jackson, F.RS., Dr, Fenwick, Dr. Stephen Mac- 
kenzie, Dr. Sansom, Dr. Turner, Dr. Gilbart Smith, Dr. Warner, Dr. Ralfe. 

Assistant-Pk7sicians—Dr. James Anderson and Dr. Percy Kidd. 

Surgeons—Mr. Waren Tay, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Frederick Treves, Mr. C. Mansell- 
Moullin, Mr. Hurry Fenwick. 

Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. Reeves, Mr. Eve, Mr. J. Hutchinson, jun., Mr. 
Openshaw. 

Obstetric Pbysician—Dr. Herman. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician—Dr. Lewers. 

Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. Waren Tay and Mr. Eve. 

Physician to the Skin Department—Dr. Stephen Mackenzie. 

Aural Surgeons—Dr, Edward Woakes aud Mr. Mark Hovell. 

Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Barrett. 

LECTURERS. 


Medicine—Dr, Stephen Mackenzie. 
Surgery—Mr. McCarthy. 

Anatomy—Mr. Treves. 

Physiology and Histology—Mr. Mansell-Moullin, 
Chemisfry—Dr. Meymott Tidy. 

Pathology—Dr. James Anderson, 
Midwifery—Dr. Herman. 

Toxicology—Dr. Meymott Tidy. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Sansom. 

Public Health and Sanitary Sci -Dr. § 
Materica Medica and Therapeutiss—Dr. Warner, 
Botany—Dr. F. Warner. 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Mansceil-Moullin, 
Experimental Physics—Mr. Page. 

Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Eve. 

TDiseazes of the Ear—Dr. Woakes. 

Diseases of the Throat—Mr. Mark Hovell. 
Anatomy and Pathology of the Teeth—Mr. Barrett. 

Practical Anatomy—Mr. T. H. Openshaw. 

Practical Chemistry—Mr,. Page. 

Operative Surgery—Mr. McCarthy and Mr, Hutchinson. 

Practical Surgery—Mr. J. Hutchinson, jun. 

Demonstrators of Morbid Avatomy—Dr. Turner, Dr. Percy Kidd, Mr. Eve. 
Pathological Histology and Bacteriology—Mr. Eve. 

Avzw3' hetics—Dr. Hewitt. 

Eweritus Professor of Medicine—Sir Andrew Clark, Bart., F.R.S. 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery—Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.K.3. 


The SESSION 1891-92 will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, (October Ist, 1891. 
The Old studeuts’ Dinner will be held in the College Library at 7 p.m, The Chair 
will be taken by Mr. JonatHan Huicutsson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

The Hospital, which is the largest general hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,806; out-patients, 120,158 ; 
accidents, 8,847. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Resident Acconcheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of thee appointments are made annually. Dz-essers, Clinical Clerks, 
Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three months. 
All appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also provided 
free board. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 and £50, and TWO 
BUXTON SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20, will be offered for Com- 
petition at the end of September to new students. Sixteen other Scholarships 
aud Prizes are given annually. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained inthe Students’ C'ub. 

Special Clarses for the Preliminary Scie tific and Intermediate M.B. Examina- 
tions of the University of London, and for t.e Primary and Pass Examinations 
for the Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are held through- 
out the year. 

Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice are made. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


, Dr. Tidy, Mr. Eve, Mr, Page. 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 

1st, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. Humpury, M.D., 
.» F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will be held on September 26th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 





St GEORGEH’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1st, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. G. F. BLanpForD at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A, Lond. 


This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, ding, 











T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, with an Introductory 
Address at 4 p.m. by Mr. H. Juter, The ANNUAL DINNER will be held the 
same evening, Brigade-Surgeon ARTHUR Myers, Scots Guards, in the Chair, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 


One of £105, \ will be awarded by Examination on September 24th and 25th 
*Five of £52 10s, at 10 a.m. 
[* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. | 





The School has all the requisite Laboratories and appliances, and provides 
complete Preparation for all the Examining Boards, and for the higher Examina- 
tions and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students re- 
ceived at a charge of £69 for the acalemic year. Wardea: E. W. ROUGHTON, 
M.D. and B.S, Lond., F.R.C.S. 


HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physician—Sir Edward Sieveking. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8, A. Lane, Mr. H. Spencer Smith. 
Physicians—Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Ir. Lees, 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. Puillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff. 
Surgeons—Mr., Norton, Mr Owen, Mr. Page. 
Surgeons to Out-Patieuts—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Sileock, Mr. J. E. Lane. 
Physician Acconchear—Dr. Braxtou Hicks, F.R.S. 
Physician Accoucheur to Out Patients—Dr. Montagu Handfield-Jones, 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr, Critchett and Mr, Juler. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr, Field. 
Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morris, 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale, 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. Spicer. 
Anwesthetist—Mr, Henry Davis, 


OTHER LECTURERS in the SCHOOL. 


Physiology, Dr. Waller ; Chemistry, Dr. Alder Wright, F.R.S., and Mr. Leon, 
B.Sc. ; Comparative Anatomy, Dr. Bottomley. 


EXTENSION of ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL and SCHOOL. 


The land adjoining the Hospital, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been 
bought, and arrangementsare now being made to build—(l) a new Oat-Patients’ 
Department ; and also, in separate blocks—(2) a Residential College for Stadents 
—(3) new Special Wards—(4) 2 Nurses’ Home, and—(5) well-isolated Wards for 
Lying-in Women, The latter, now that tuere is a general outery for the more 
thorough instruction of medical students in the practice of midwifery, will be 
a most valuable addition to the facilities for teaching. 


This will add 100 beds to the Hospital, making 381 in all. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales have graciously con- 
sented to lay the Foundation Stone of the New Building, The estimated cost of 
this great addition to the Hospital and School is £100,000. 


The Prospectus may be had on application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. H- 


MADDEN 
G. P, FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


N ELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—The PRESIDENT of 
a Ladies’ College of the highest class in the above city will be glad to 
receive applications for the post of HEAD of the RESIDENT BRANCH, which 
will be vacant in 1892. Photographs of applicants, with copies of testimonials 
and teaching record, may be sent to Kev. M. HARTLEY, Wesleyan Mission 
House, Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C. 
Experienced KINDERGARTEN TEACHER also wanted.—Particulars a3 above. 


EAD -MASTERSHIP, ROYAL INSTITUTION 
SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL.—REVISED NOTICE.—The Committee will 
proceed, in September next, to fill the above VACANCY (caused by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. H. Culley to the Head-Mastership of Monmouth School). Salary, 
£400 per annum, with a capitation fee of £2a boy. No house.—Applications and 
testimonials should be sent, if possible not later than September Ist, to the 
SECRETARY, who will supply necessary information. 


-. a FOURTH MASTER for the GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, MARYBOROUGH, QUEENSLAND.—Age about 27 years. 
Must be a Graduate of a University (London preferred), with at least three years’ 
experience as a teacher in a public school. His duties will be to teach the Junior 
Classes in all English subjects, Latin, French or German, Mathematics, and. 
Shorthand (Pitman’s). A knowledge of drawing would be a recommendation. 
He must have a good presence, power of discipline, and sound health, and should 
be fond of, and willing to join in, the field sports and games of the pupils. Salary, 
£200, with residence, but not board; to commence from the date of entering upon 
school duties at Maryborough. Two years’ fixed engagement. Preference will be 
given toamember of the Church of England. The selected candidate will require 
to leave England not later than the first week in December next.—Applications, 
with testimonials (copies only), to be sent by post to ‘‘S.,”’ care of James McEwan 
and Co., Limited, 27 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 


of Schools can confidently recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 
lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of 
the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “ P.,”’ 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. A GOVERNESS-STUDENT WANTED, 
to assist in a Kindergarten Class, 


NEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION at SCHORNE 
COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Nearly Five Hundred Army and Navy Boys, 
Clergy Sons, Medical, &c., have been educa‘ed in either the Classical or Modern 
Side, and the School has a good record. Thirty guineas a year. Boys over 15, 
preparing for Oxford Responsions, Army Preliminary, Cambridge Locals, Coll. 
Precep. Exams., &c., 49 guineas.—Rev. Dr. JAMES, 




















HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN-TEACHERS.—Principal: Miss E. P, HUGHES, late of Newnham 
College. Vice-Principal: Miss S. WOOD, B.Sc. Lecturer: Miss SKEAT, late of 
Newnham College —Students are admitted in January and September.—Full par- 
ticulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A GENTLEMAN can 

be taken into the PRIVATE HOUSE, near the University, of a married 

Physician. Tuition if necessary. References required.—Address, ‘ M.D.,” 
7 George Square, Edinburgh. 


IPON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Sound Public School 
Education on moderate terms. Healthy situation, in fine country ; new 
buildings. (Two Open Scholarships, Akroyd Scholarship, highest distinctions im 
Camb. Local Exams., 1890-1891) NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18tb. 
—For Prospectus, apply to Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A, Head-Master. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 
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This day, One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS to WILKIE 
COLLINS. Edited by Laurence Hurron. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
With 9 Illustrations, drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. 


The NEW YORK CHAMBER of COMMERCE. By 


RicHaRD WHEATLEY. 9 Illustrations. 


An IMPERATIVE DUTY: a Novel. 


Witt1am Dean HowWELLs, 


PETER IBBETSON: a Novel. By George pu Maurier. 
With 14 Illustrations by George du Maurier. 


GLIMPSES of WESTERN ARCHITECTURE,.— 
CHICAGO. By Montgomery ScuvuyLer, 10 Illustrations, 


A WHEAT-FIELD IDYL: 4a Story. 


SToppaRT. 


GERMANY, FRANCE, and GENERAL EURO- 
PEAN POLITICS. By M. pe Biowirz. 


An UNTOLD STORY of the FLORIDA WAR. By 


Harriet PINCKNEY HUSE, 
CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. By Frepericx Bortz. 


LONDON—PLANTAGENET.—II. PRINCE and MER- 
CHANT. By WaLTER BESANT. 


UNDER the MINARETS. By F. Hopxrnson Smiru. 


13 Illustrations, from Paintings and Drawings by F. Hopkinson Smith, 


ILL-CONSIDERED UTTERANCES. Drawn by George 


du Maurier. 


EDITOR’S STUDY :—The HOUR of the SHORT STORY. 
—Mr. GARLAND’S “MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS.” — Mr. DAVIS'S 
“@ALLEGHER.”—Mr. ALLEN’S “FLUTE and VIOLIN,”—“ MINE 
OWN PEOPLE” of Mr. KIPLING.—Mr. HARDY’S “GROUP of NOBLE 
DAMES,.”—Miss FANNY MURFREE’S ‘‘ FELICIA.” c 


By ANDREW LANG. 


(Continued.) By 


By EizaBeTH 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, S.W. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work, Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES, four to six gnineasaterm, according to age. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 14th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 

There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineasa year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 














{OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.-— First-class SCHOOL and 
HOME for GIRLS, with individual care, training, and the best education. 
T'wents-five taken.—For Prospectus, references, &c., apply to Miss BARLOW, 
Coed Pella. Colwyn Bay has a dry, bracing climate, and no fogs. It is an 
Oxford certre. 7 
AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 
and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies. Escort from London first week in September. 





RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 

comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE.— 

SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, sons of gentlemen. House stands in its 

own garden; sheltered playground ; good field for games; close to sea and pines, 

Conducted by Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident English and a 

resident Foreign Master, and an English Governess. Terms, £80 for boys under 
10, £100 over 10, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 


MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives Six 
Boys of good family to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references, Cricket, Tennis, 











Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 





SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
CONTENTS. 
DECK QUOITS on a “P. and O.” LINER. 


(frontispiece.) Drawn by O. H. Bacher. 


STEAMSHIP LINES of the WORLD. By Rivczty 
Hont, Lieutenant U.S, Navy. The Fifth Article of the Series on Ocean 
Steamships. With Illustrations, 


The WRECKER. Chaps. 4-6. By Ropert Louis SrevENsoN 
and Lioyp Oszourne. (Begun in August—to be continued.) With a Full- 
Page Illustration by William Hole. 


ODD AMERICAN HOMES. 
Illustrated. 


The CITY of the SACRED BO-TREE—AnvrapHarura. 


By Jamrs Ricatton. Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs. 
FOR REMEMBRANCE. By Duncan Campsett Scort. 
ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. 
A CHINA HUNTER in NEW ENGLAND. By Atice 


Morse Earte. LIilustrations by V. Pérard. 


BROWNING’S ASOLO. By Fetrx Moscuetes. 


trations by Felix Moscheles, 
“RUN to SEED.” 
PRESENT IDEALS of AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


LIFE. By Jos1an Royce, Professor in Harvard University. 


CAPTAIN JOE and JAMIE. By Cuaztss G. D. Rozzrts. 


The POINT of VIEW :— HISTORY-WRITING— 
EMANCIPATING FICTION—The AUTHOR on EXHIBITION. 


By Joun R. Spears. 


By AnpRew Lane. 


Tllus- 


By Tuomas Netson Page. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





ANTED, SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER.—Good 

Cook and Needlewoman. Understands children; good Nurse. Age 30, 
Salary required, £35. Excellent references.—Address, ‘‘E. 0,” Mrs. Deal’s, 
High Garrett, Braintree, Essex. 





OMFORTABLE HOME for Pupils attending the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, and for Girls requiring sea-air. 

House close to College. South aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, 
Cumberland Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





pee from 7 to 14 years of age received by a 
CLERGYMAN S WIFE, whose daughters hold First-Class Cambridge 
Hononr Certificates. French acquired in Paris.—Address, Mrs. FREEMAN, 
Whitwell Vicarage, Norwich. 


Da ape: or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites. 

of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West End, Theatres, 
and central 1ailway-stations. Cooking and attendance if required, by resident 
housekeeper. Electric light, and ball-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes. 
— Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector’s Office, 
63 Chancery Lane. 





UTUMN HOLIDAYS.—BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS.— 

First-class English Pension. Mountains, lakes, Royal palaces, &c. 
Route: Harwich, Munich, Garmisch (station). Inexpen:ive. September and 
October beautiful months.—Mrs, BETHELL, Villa Bader, Garmisch, Bavaria. 
Pension in Italy from October. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
———_>———_ 
OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


COM wt 
et 

Naoe 
aco 





CoMPANIES. 

Outside PAGS .....0.cccccscccsese . £1414 0| Inside Page ............. mune A © 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Gymnasium, and Sea-Bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 
Chancery Lane, London. 


Terms: net, 
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SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE, and other Poems. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


“NOTE ON A NEW POET. 
«* Since ‘In Memoriam’ burst upon us, we have not heard from any new tongue quite so authentic a voice, 
so large and whole an utterance ; we have not met anywhere with such close marks of kinship to the 
sanest work of the great English singers.’’—GRrantT ALLEN, in the Fortnightly Review, August. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 


Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 
THE Best Booxs ror HoLmpaAy Reapinc; Hanpy FOR THE POCKET IN SIzE AND SHAPE, 


“Delightful books to hold.”’—Saturpay Review. 


“Dainty little volumes.’ 
By LANOE FAt- 


1. Mademoiselle Ixe. 


CONER. Seventh Edition. 


2. The Story of Eleanor Lambert. 


Second Edition. 


3. A Mystery of the Campagna, and A| 7, & Iban Poke 


SHADOW ona WAVE. Second Edition. 


’__ ATHEN£UM. 


4, The School of Art. Second Edition. 
5. Amaryllis. Second Edition. 
6. The Hotel d’Angleterre, and other 


Stories. By Lanoe Fatconer, Author of 
*€ Mademoiselle Ixe.’? Second Edition. 


Second Edition. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLn and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 CGC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 





HYTDBOPAT EH Y. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—CounseEL FoR THe DELICATE.— 
Those to whom seasons of changeable temperatures 
are protracted periods of trial should seek the earliest 
opportunity of removing all obstacles to good hea'th. 
This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon 
the skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming 
all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, 
and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may 
be arrested as soon as dise -vered, and every symptom 
banished by Holloway’s simple and effective treat- 
ment. The Ointment and Pills are highly com- 
mended for the facility with which they successfully 
conquer influenza: they allay in an incredibly short 
time the distressing fever and teasing cough. 








GEROLSTEIN, 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS 


Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural 
Mineral Water, being charged solely with its own 
Natural Gas, 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
- §$piers and Pond’s Restaurants. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 

16s, for 50 Pints; 2ls, for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French ogee They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 





Ready August 24th, prico Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 107. SEPTEMBER, 
ConTENTS, 


Tue Miscuter oF Monica, By L. B. 
Chaps. 31-33. . wine 


THe SpanisH SToRY OF THE ARMADA.—I, By J.A 
Froude. ; 

Fiat. By Aubyn Battye. 

West Nortu West. By May Kendall. 

Across THE KALAHARI DESERT TO THE BorLetir 
River, N’Gamitayp. By H. A. Bryden, 

THE THREE Fates. By F, Marion Crawford, Author 
of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,’’ &. Chaps. 13-14, 

AT THE Sian OF THE Snip. By Andrew Lang, 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 99. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, containing :—“ THe New 
Recror.’? By the Author of “ The House of the 
Wolf.”’ Chaps, 10-13,— ApverTISING IN Curna,” 
—* DETECTED CuLPRiTs,”’—“ THE BATTLE oF 
CopeENnAGEN : A DANISH ACCOUNT OF THE 
Acrion.”—‘‘ ABovE Proor.’’—"* Cousins Grr- 
MAN.’’—‘* THE WHITE Company.” By A, Conan 
Doyle, Author of * Micah Clarke.” Chaps, 25-28, 


London: Smitu, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-np Oapital cscssocsccsseocerapeces £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund wae 1,000,090 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.., 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London, 





HdNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, J Secretaries, 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON, 


HOTE L, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wincs. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1849, 
Capital ...  ... ... 1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


< e = } Secretaries. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calenlated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
ealars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications | 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but | 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s—-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 











NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 


published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 

from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. | 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any | 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. | 


Kingdon .., ove 


Including postage to any part of the United 


Terms of Subscription, 


—@—— 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 
oe tee see 8 Cie 014 8.4.0 7 2 


Including postage-to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany eee 


Including postage to India, China, &C..0 oe 


110 6 seco 15 B secre 


7 8 
112 6 140016 Sie 8 


0 
0 2 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THREE NEW NOVELS, 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Just ready, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


The WITCH of PRAGUE. 


By F. 
Marion CRAWFORD. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* There are many passages in these volumes instinct 
with fire and passion. ’ 
GLASGOW HERALD.-—“ A york of great originality and vigour.” 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of 


Mine Own People. By Rupyarp Kuipuine, Author of ‘The Light that 
Failed,” “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 


NEW EOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS,” 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. By Rou 


BoLpREWOOD, 


MR, J. RUSSELL LOWELL’S COLLECTED WRITINGS, 
Complete in 10 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. each, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Vols. I.-IV.—Literary Essays. 
Vol. V.—Political Essays. 
Vol. VI.—Literary and Political Addresses. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Poetical Works. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" A collection of which the author may 
certainly be proud.” 
DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—‘ The volumes are beautifully printed, and 
should form the standard edition of Mr. Lowell’s works.” 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER 
EDITION OF MR. J. H. SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past 


and PRESENT. By J. H. SxortTHovsE, 
JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. 
the Same Author. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


By 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION of 


SEVEN DREAMERS. 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION of 


A NEW ENGLAND 
And other Stories, 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


NUN, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





UJ P&tTAIBS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ++ £12,000,000 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL 
ALDYTH. 


This Popular Edition, now first issued, will be ready immediate? 





The “FIRST VIOLIN.” | HEALEY. 
BORDERLAND. KITH and KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Each in uniform binding, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





ALSO 
MADE or MARRED? | ONE of THREE. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 





Just ready. 


RULING the PLANETS. By Mina E. 


Burton. In 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


‘EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author 


of “Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now ready. 
sO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Bencoucs. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A clever and original novel, told with a humour and artistic 
délassement which promise well for the future of the author.”— 
Queen. 

«So Near Akin’ is a clever story, and if it is a first book we 
shall look forward with interest to its successor.”’—Standard. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 
VIOLET MOSES. By Lzonarp Merrick. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. . 
“A good novel, and one that is written with taste.”—Observer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 


By James Brinstey Ricwarps. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“©The Alderman’s Children’ is throughout a sensible and well- 
executed story. Mr. Brinsley Richards is a deft hand both in 
construction of plot and in descriptive matter. His book is 
thoroughly enjoyable.”—Academy. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The NEW and CHEAPER EDITION is now ready, handsomely 
bound in red cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
3s.6d. Thirty-four volumes have now been published. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 











A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL-BOOK.—Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. 


__ By V. CECIL COTES. With 44 Illustrations by F. H, Townsrnp, 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, 


Author of “Selections from the Works of Charles Reade.” With Portrait and Fac-simile Lotter. 

**Mrs. Ireland may be said to have completed what Froude began...... There is nothing but unstinted praise to be awarde’ for its rigidly conscientious thorough- 
ness, as well as for a charm of style which is due as much to the heart as to the head of the writer.’’—Live pool Post. 

“This life of Mrs. Carlyle is a sweet and sad story, told with all tenderness and symp thy. We have the whole tale of her lifz put together with symmety.”’ 
—Daily News. 

* We may confidently refer our readers to the book itself. It will kindle fresh interest in a brilliant and fascinating p2rsonality, and will earn the thanks of 
the multitude of readers whose sympathy had already been roused by the half-told tale of Mrs. Curlylss life.’—Manchester Guardian, 

“ Mrs. Ireland’s book is no mere echo. It is a careful, earnest, and independent piece of literary work.’’—S ‘otsman, 

“‘Mr:, Ireland’s volume is the best ba'!anced and most authoritative study of Mrs. Carlyle that has yet been published.””—Academy. 

“‘This is a modest but a most welcome addition to the books which have to do with the life of Thomas Carlyle and his wife...... Mrs. Ireland has added some 
most suggestive material to the stock previously available.” — Standard, 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.—Immediately, small demy 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 


THE OUTCAST: a Rhyme for the Time. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “ The Shadow of the Sword.” 
With 13 Illustrations by RUDOLF BLIND, PETER MACNAB, and HUME NISBET. 


The NEW “ LIFE.”—On September 10th, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (OF AUGHINLECK). 


With an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and Writings. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. With 4 Portraits. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS, 
DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘ The Tents of Shem,” “ The 


Devil’s Die,’’ &e. 3 ortly. 


MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pryce, Author of ‘‘ Just Impediment..” 


2 vols. crown §vo. [Shortly, 


r. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 33, 6d. 


GLIMFSES of NATURE. By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. With 35 Illustrations. 


“ Tbe art of recommending science to the unscientific is understoo! by no one better than by Dr. Wilson......It is amazing how interesting tle creepiest things 
may become in bis hands. In his new volume he is as fresh as if he were looking at a stretch of b!ue water or green field for the first time. The more readers 
he imparts his enthusiasm to, the better for the race.’’—Scottish Leader. 
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rown 8vo, handsomely printed, and bound in buckram, with Stcel-Plate Portrait, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHARLES READE. Edited, with an Introduction, 


by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 





HUME NIS#ET’S NEW BOOK.—Iwmediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, €d. 


LESSONS in ART. By Hume Nisbet. With 22 Illustrations in Fac-simile. 


“A COMPETITIVE UTOPIA.”’—On September 1st, crown S8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor Hertzka, Translated by 


ARTHUR RANSOM, 

“Farly last year Dr. Heitzka, a well-known Viennese political economist, published a book entitled ‘Freeland: a Social Anticipation.? The book quickly 
ran through several large editions, and before the year ended societies were being formed in different parts of Germany and Austria preparatory to the 
organisation of a colony in which Dr. Hertzka’s new economic views might be practically tested. Tue author has been called a ‘ high-priest of the Manchester 
School’ and ‘ one of the most acute of the acute epigones of Ricardo,’ ’’— Gentleman's Magazine. 








Now ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised and Corrected.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of “ The Story of Creation.” 


“The author of that charming book, ‘ The Childhood of the World,’ has returned at last, in a delightful volume, to his first love, and has given us, in 
surprisingly small compass, a summary of all that has been thought or proved of late years about the origin of myths and popular religions. His pleasant little 
book skims so lightly over the whole ground of comparative mythology, without dwelling too long upon controverted points, thit the general reader as well as 
the professed anthropologist cannot jail to extract from it an immense amount both of amusement and profit. The style is easy, incisive, and often brilliant; 
the examples are carefully and piquantly chosen; and the book a3 a who!e is a welcowe contribution to the literature of the subject.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A NEW ADVENTURE STORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of Adventure. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. 


Edited by PAUL DEVON. With 2 Llustrations by Hume Nisbet. 
“*The Fountain «f Youth’ is to be commended to every ore who likes a rattling good story, full of fun, and abouniling in incidents of the most startling 
and sensaticnal character......It is seldom that a scoundre! is depicted with such power... .. Whether we regard its humour, or its pathos, or the remarkable 
descriptions of things seen or beard in lands as strange to most people as any under the sun, the work is one which every reader will enjoy.’’—Scotsman. 











Miss ALBERT’S NEW NOVEL.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


BROOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUGHTER. By Mary Albert. 


“ Fearfally and wonderfully tragic is the life of ‘ Brooke Finchley’s Danghter,’ and strangely ingenious is the method adopted by Miss Albert of guiding her 
heroine a0 the labyrinthine mazes of a mysterious and di-tiessing parentage to the happy culmination awaiting all interesting heroines at the end of their 
sorrows.”—Glasgow Herald. 





DICK DONOVAN’S NEW DETECTIVE STORIES.—Immediately, post 8vv, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


A DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘‘ Tracked and Taken.’ 





GEORG R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Imwediately, erswn 8v0, paper covers, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6. 


DAGONET DITTIES (from the ‘‘ Referee”). By George R. Sims, Author of “How 


the Poor Live,” “'The Dagonet Reciter,” &c. 





Mr. BESANT’S ROMANCE of TO-DAY.—Immedistely, Cheaner Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-Day. By Walter Besant. With 12 


Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


**Mr. Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more int:rcs'i1g story. When w2 compare it wi:h averag i 3b inclinsd 
onl weet tas eonaa lies ’ g y p verage fiction, we feel almost inclinzd to fall down 


London: CHAT'TO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Lonpon: Printed by Jonw CampsBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middles t 18 E t, 
Strand; and Published by him at the *‘SprcraTor”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Stran |, aforesaid, Seeing, ingen 23 = 1901. tains 

















